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The  Ambassador,  of  Atlantic  City,  is  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  continued  patronage  and 
good-will  of  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association. 

We  want  you  all  to  know  that  whenever  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure  brings  you  to  this  resort  the 
latch-string  is  on  the  outside  and  there  is  a 
sincere  friendliness  within. 

We  extend  our  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

Sincerely  and  cordially. 

The  Ambassador. 

William  Hamilton, 

General  Manager. 
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^A£h£Akinjq/  c/rimgptxitinjq/ 

Seashore  Holiday  at  the 

MONTEREY  HOTEL 

ON  BEACH  AND  BOARDWALK^ 

a£ASBURY  PARK  -  -N.J. 

Why  not  take  a  holiday,  or  a  week  end,  _  _ 

winter  or  spring,  at  the  seashore,  where  -  ' 

scenes  and  atmosphere  are  so  diverting  rtl'i  ^IlL 

and  so  delightfully  different?  ^  '  ils: 

The  Monterey  is  a  fine  modem  hotel.  ^ 
directly  on  the  Boardwalk,  open  all  th& 
year  and  the  popular  retreat  at  all  sea-«  | 
sons  of  professional  men  and  women 
who  know  the  value  of  changes  of  scene 
and  environment. 

Rates  Ajre  Sarprialaicly  Low! 
fVrile  Now  for  anp  information  you  detire 


SHERMAN  DENNIS,  Manager 
Telephone  Asbury  Park  1600 


Busy  People  Prefer 


XHOSE  to  whom  tine  le  preclons  ...  who 
have  to  he  la  the  center  of  thlaan  .  .  .  who 
dealre  aerrlee  that  la  efflcient  aad  aaobtrmalTe  ... 
they  haTe  nade  The  New  Yorker  their  address 
when  la  tows.  They  like  the  prestige  that  Tha 
New  Yorker  address  gives  theaa. 

The  New  Yorker  has  2500  rooms,  every  oae  with 
ra^o,  tah  aad  ahower,  circalatlag  Ice-water,  and 
Servldor.  There  arc  four  popular  priced  rcatau- 
rants,  Includlag  the  smart  Terrace  Reatauraat, 
where  Horace  Heldt  and  Ms  Callfomlaas  play 
nightly.  Rates  from  mju)  a  day.  S5  per  cent,  of 
the  rooaui  are  S5  and  less.  The  New  Yorker  has  a 
direct  taaael  to  the  Peaasylvaala  Otatloa  and  a 
conaectloa  with  the  R.  A  O.  Motor  Coach, 

THE  HBir  YHKKBK 

Manhallant  Largeti  Hotel 
TUrfy-foarth  Street  at  8th  A'tenae,  New  Yor^  dtp 
Edward  T.  Lawless,  Resident  Manager 
Ralph  Hilo,  Managing  Director 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
TRENTON’S  FINEST  HOTEL 
A  hsolutelp  Fireproof 


JOO  ROOMS  ::  300  BATHS 

THE  STACY-TRENT 

extends  a  cordial  velcome  to  teachers 
to  visit  Historical  Trenton 

"The  Cradle  of  American  History" 

LOUIS  W.  PARSONS 
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Bradley  suggestions  for  the  busy  teacher  which  will 

add  a  new  interest  and  inspire  greater  enthusiasm  in  your  classroom— 

BRADLEY  COLORED  PAPERS  FOR  ARTISHC  HANDICRAH  WOODWORK  FATTBRN8 

By  D.  TMata 


BIJTrBRPL.T  PAPERS 

Dual  colored  papers  for  posters  and  construction 
work,  with  different  coiored  surface  front  and  back. 
Made  in  twelve  color  combinations. 

Vrvi-TOME  PAPERS 

As  to  texture,  weig-ht,  finish,  surface  and  colors,  these 

Sapers  will  meet  your  most  exacting  requirements, 
lade  in  forty-five  beautiful  colora 
PVRATONE  PAPERS 

Dull,  velvety  finished  papers  which  make  striking 
silhouettes  and  artistic  posters.  Made  in  twenty 
colors. 

BRADLEY’S  “BULL’S-EYE”  PAPERS 

Beautiful  tinted  papers  for  drawing,  construction  and 
mounting.  Made  In  twenty- 
,  .  two  colors. 

'j-  Send  for  Sample  Books 

gtywoo^ ! 

By  Lonise  D.  Tessin 

A  At  I  Art  Work  for  every  day — spring, 

'  summer,  autumn,  winter — ar- 

>  ranged  in  seasonal  sequence — 

96  pages  of  design  and  instruc- 
color,  crayon, 
paper  cutting  and  poster  sug- 

</  Lessons  complete  in  every  de- 

4  I  allow  for  any  de- 

>'vv\X\ — o’ Bl  gree  of  variation  in  order  to 

^  meet  the  kind  of  material  found 

in  every  classroom.  Price,  $1.30 


Woodwork  problems  of  many  delight¬ 
ful  toys  and  practical  crafts  that  will 
Inspire  the  boy  and  girl  in  school  and 
at  home.  Splendid  material  for  Junior 
club  work,  inexpensive  to  make  and 
easy  to  understand.  Every  project  Is 
complete  with  cutting  and  coloring 
directions.  The  book  contains  sixty- 
six  problems,  such  as  book-ends,  door¬ 
stops,  windmills,  tie-holders.  Ink- 
stands,  paper  knives,  window  wedges, 
toys,  etc.  Price,  each  SUM 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

lao  East  l«th  SL,  New  York  City  401  North  Broad  St,.  PhlladelHila 


YOU  should  read  THIS  MESSAGE! 

IVhtch  appeared  in  the  October  iuue  of  the  Pluladelphia  Teachers  NeVfs 
Letter  and  T»as  paid  for  bp  Misses  Casselberrp  and  Barber. 

To  Our  Fellow-Teachers: 

The  Teachers  Prolectiye  Union  has  paU  each  of  us  a  total  of  %! 230.00  covering  our  long 
period  of  disaHlitp  due  to  an  accident  and  we  appreciate  so  much  what  this  payment  has  meant 
to  us  We  feel  it  our  duty,  and  at  our  own  expense,  to  tell  you  about  this  wonderful  Organization. 

A  few  years  ago  d  representative  called  at  our  School  and  we  enrolled,  little  Rowing 
We  would  ever  have  to  call  on  them  for  aid. 

Last  February  we  met  with  a  dreadful  accident  Our  suffering  was  intense,  bat  behind 
it  all  there  was  that  comfort  of  knowing  that  we  had  wisely  joined  the  Teachers  Protective 
Union  and  that  they  would  io^  care  of  us  finemcially. 

Each  month  and  extending  over  the  summer  we  received  our  checks  without  any  “red  tope.** 

As  you  never  ^now  just  when  your  turn  will  come  to  be  disabled,  you  will  be  acting 
wisely  to  prepare  no*  for  that  time,  and  we  feel  sure  there  is  no  better  Protection  to  be  had 
than  that  offered  through  membership  in  the  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION. 

Yours  Very  truly, 

E.  MADELEINE  BARBER, 

EDITH  M.  CASSELBERRY. 

The  best,  NON-CANCELLABLE  Health  and  Accident  Protection,  at  Minimum  GmI 
Cost  Does  Not  Increase  With  Age — Benefits  Do  Not  Decrease  With  Age 

Reqaeot  Complete  Imfonaatlo*  Prom 

TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

Breaessa*  Bldg..  LANCASTER.  PA.. 

Or.  L.  V.  WOOD,  DUtrlet  Dcpaty.  TIS  SehaC  Bldg.  15th  A  Raee  Sts,.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(NJ.B.R.) 
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A  New  Geography 
for  Grade 

B}>  Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith 

ProfcMor  of  Ecoaomic  Geographj,  Columbia  UniTcnily 

WORLD  FOLKS 

This  new  geography  text,  although  written  in  delightful  story  form,  is 
a  real  introduction  to  the  more  formal  study  of  geography.  It  consists  of 
imaginary  journeys  to  the  Elskimo.  the  Amazon  native,  the  Bedouin  Arab, 
the  Swiss,  the  Chmese,  etc. 

Take  your  pupils  around  the  world  1  Let  them  see  the  world  too— for  m 
WORLD  FOLKS  are  409  illustrations. 

Perhapa  you  are  using  HOME  FOLKS,  by  Dr.  Smith, 
in  Grade  Three.  Send  for  illustrated  literature  detcrib- 
ing  Dr.  Smith's  new  text,  WORLD  FOLKS,  for  use  in 
Grade  Four. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 


1006-1016  ABCH  STREET 


PrrrT.ATSWT.PTTTA 


FOR  TEXTBOOKS 


SIX  OF  TWELVE  GOOD  REASONS 

FOR  THE  NATION-WIDE  TRESSLER  ADOPTIONS: 


1.  Written  by  a  high  school  teacher  of 
wide  experience. 

2.  Is  a  complete  high  school  course  m  either 
a  two-book  or  a  four-book  series. 

3.  G>ntains  the  best  inductive  development 
of  functional  grammar. 


4.  Has  thorough  explanations,  with  illus¬ 
trations,  of  eveiy  rule  and  phase  of 
written  and  spoken  English. 

5.  Has  a  minimum  of  theory  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  exanq>les  and  practice. 

6.  Written  on  the  level  of  high  school  pupils. 


TRESSLER’S  ENGLISH  IN  ACTION 


PIXLEY  AND  FRASHER 

MASTERY  GRAMMAR  GUIDES 

“The  recent  development  of  workbooks,  of  which  the  present  are  splendid  examples, 
makes  available  for  the  busy  teacher  a  wealth  of  carefully  organized  and  thoroughly 
tested  instructional  material  that  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  standards  of  work  in  any  school.” 
American  School  Board  Journal. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

246  WEST  S9th  STREET,  MEW  YORK 
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Carefully  graded  material,  chamung  ctoriet, 
checked  vocabularies,  fascinating  Ulustratkms, 
attractive  formats — make  these  books  that 
children  love. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


READERS 


Treasure  Trails 
By  Harper  and  Hamilton 
PLEASANT  PATHWAYS 

Grade  3  . 

WINDING  ROADS 

Grade  4  . 

FAR-AWAY  HILLS 

Grade  5  . 

HEIGHTS  AND  HIGHWAYS 

Grade  6  . 


FOR  EVERY  GRADE 


The  La  Rue  Readers 
By  Mabel  G.  La  Rue 
THE  F-U-N  BOOK 

Primer  . 

UNDER  THE  STORY  TREE 

Grade*  1-2 . i . 

IN  ANIMAL  LAND 

Grade*  1-2  . 

THE  BILLY  BANG  BOOK 

Grade  3  . 

Little  Indians 
By  Mabel  G.  La  Rue 
Grade  2,  $S0 

Real  Life  Stories  for  Boys 
AND  Girls 

By  Theisen  and  Leonard 

REAL  LIFE  STORIES 

Grade  6  .  In  I 

TALES  OF  COURAGE 

Grade  7  . 

REAL  ADVENTURE 

Grade  8  . 


Just  published 

THE  WONDER  ROAD 

By  Starbuck,  SHUTTLseoaTH,  and  Others 
Fairr  tales  of  Iona  and  ago  and  now,  claaalcs 
and  moderns,  collected  by  the  workers  at  the 
Institute  of  Character  Research,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa.  Only  the  best  tales,  tested  and 
evaluated  for  character  development,  are  In¬ 
cluded.  For  the  upper  aradea. 

Three  yolumes: 

Familiar  Haaats  BaehMted  Paths 

Far  Herlsaas 

£scA  $IS0 

Send  for  Information 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

$0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


When  vou  buy  Compcoo'*  Pictured  Entrclopedi*,  yon  five 
your**lf  and  your  pupil*  an  encyclopedia  chat  meets  even 
reference  work  neM  of  the  modem  schoolroom.  Specie, 
cally  referred  to  by  many  courses  of  study— olhcially  approved 
in  every  state  ana  large  city  where  encyclopedias  are  regu¬ 
larly  listed — ComMn's  has  set  up  a  new  standard  for  all 
school  encyclopedias. 

In  accurate,  up-to-the-minute  text — in  carefully  chosen, 
hMlividually  indexed  picture* — and  in  Study  Outlines,  Pic¬ 
ture  Lists,  Guides  to  Good  Books  and  Interest  Questions, 
Comimn's  provides  an  unparalleled  teaching  tooL  lit  enS- 
New/teg  am*liti*t,  mt  itt  luftr  prict,  msk*  it  tkt  greeSssS 
tmejempmut  tmiat  m  tkt  wutrkit  ladsjt 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY 

Compton  Bldg.  1000  N.  Dearborn  Sc.  Chicago,  lU. 

Coupon  for  FREE  New  Book  of  Sample  Pages 

Our  new  48.pagc  Book  of  Sample  Paget— covering  typical  Comp¬ 
ton  tubiect  matter.  Study  Outlines,  Pioure  Aids  and  <^ck-Refer- 
ence  Fact-Index  pages  tent  free  to  educators.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


THE  QUICK-RBFERBNCB  FACT-INDEX 
gives  you  a  positive  guide  to  every  bit  of  tpecihe 
informacioo.  Every  tubfea — every  division  and 
subdivision  instantly  accessible.  No  tioM  wasting 
dummy  encrie* — no  lost  motion. 

nn  T^17  —10  volumes  in  the  femou*  Dum- 
Bound,  long-life  Buck-  gCCOO 
ram  Binding,  cask  or  convenient  term*  JJ— 

Fabrikoid  Binding  slightly  higher. 


( 
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"Health  ImproTement  Through  Hahit  Improvement” 

is  the  basis  of  the  Newmayer  and  Broome* s 
Health  and  Happiness  Series 

The  PUy  Roed  to  HeJih . $0.64  The  W.y  to  Keep  Well . $0.84 

Health  Habits  .  J2  The  Human  Body  end  Its  Care .  .96 

Excellent  dlusiratiom — The  first  tvo  books  in  two  colors 

j\  continuoiu  course  in  health  education  which  progresses  from  grade 
to  grade  without  repetition  and  therefore  holds  the  interest  of  die  pupil 
throughout  the  coune. 

The  beginrung  book  presents  simple  facts  of  health  through  ten  lively 
little  plays  and  stories  which  may  be  dramatized;  charming  pictures 
in  four  colors.  Tlie  second  book  seeks  to  develop  health  habits  through 
thirty  brief  stories,  rhymes  and  exercises.  The  third  book  teaches  personal 
hygiene  through  interesting  anecdotes  from  real  life.  The  fourth  book 
sets  forth  in  a  clear,  impressive  manner  the  physiological  facts  which 
pupils  of  the  iq>per  grades  should  know. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  Totk  Clndniiaa  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 
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Editorial  aad  Bnalacsa  OIBec 
ROOM  304.  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


The  payatent  of  anaiuil  dues  of  $1.00  eatltles  a  meatber  to  receive  the  Review  for  oae  year. 
Fifty  eeata  of  each  ancaibcrKhlp  fee  la  for  the  Review,  Snbacrlptloaa  to 
aoB-meatbers  $1.00  a  year.  Slaple  eoplea  2Sc. 
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Greetings  to  New  Jersey’s  Teachers 

Adele  Cox 
Pnuiad 


DT  is  my  pleasant  privilege  at  die  beginning 
of  the  new  year  to  extend  to  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey  the  old-time  “Happy 
New  Year.” 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  another 
year  we  look  with  pride  at  the  great  strength  of  our 
Association.  Added  strength  means  added  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  Enrollment  Committe,  which  is 
in  every  way  a  “Never-Give-Up”  Committee,  re¬ 
ports  a  membership  of  28,000.  We  have  at  last 
reached  the  goal  of  100  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
centive  for  us  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  other 
efficient  committees  which  so  aUy  carry  on  the 
work  for  us. 

We  have  just  returned  from  the  largest  conven¬ 
tion  ever  held  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers* 
Association.  Convention  Hall  was  as  great  an  at¬ 
traction  as  the  Boardwalk,  and  more  than  capacity 
were  in  attendance  at  every  session. 

The  co-ordination  of  the  local  Associations  and 


all  the  Departments  of  the  State  Association  was 
instrumental  in  giving  those  present  an  educational 
and  inspirational  treat  which  has  never  been 
equaled. 

The  National,  State  and  City  Associations  have 
united  in  maintaining  a  professional  standard  for 
teachers  which  insures  to  the  pupils  of  every  com¬ 
munity  better  training  for  their  life  worL 

The  past  history  of  our  Association  shows  a 
steady  growth.  The  future  which  opens  before  us 
is  full  of  promise.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  your 
President  that  with  this  bright  outlook  the  coming 
year  may.  with  your  co-operation,  be  one  of  greater 
service  to  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey. 

The  next  Convention  will  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City  on  Friday.  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday. 
November  27th,  28th,  29th  and  30th,  1931. 
Ten  thousand  teachers  were  in  attendance  at  the 
November,  1930,  Convention.  May  we  not  have 
another  record  breaking  attendance  in  1931  > 


MISS  ADELE  COX 


In  the  selection  of  Miss  Adele  Cox  as  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association  it  will  be  noted  that  it  is  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association 
that  a  woman  has  been  elected  to  this  high  and  important  office. 

Miss  Cox  is  a  grade  teacher,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Public  School  No. 
3,  in  Jersey  City.  She  has  served  for  sixteen  consecutive  years  on  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  and  has  contributed  much  of  her  time  and  effioit  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  inq>ortant  educational  movements. 

As  President  of  our  Association  of  28,000  members.  Miss  Cox  will  continue  to 
display  the  same  sterling  judgment  in  her  leaderhip  that  has  characterized  aH  her  past 
activities. 
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Wolf! 

The  following  appeared  recently  under  a  scare 
line  title  on  the  editorial  page  of  an  educational 
journal  published  in  this  State: 

“As  we  go  to  press,  reliable  information 
has  reached  us  that  a  dangerous  attempt  is  to 
be  made  this  winter  on  the  State  Law  con¬ 
cerning  teachers  tenure.  The  Federated  State 
Boards  of  Education  are  hostile  to  this 
statute,  which  has  been  for  our  protection.  A 
bill  is  to  be  introduced  to  repeal  tenure.  This 
bill  will  be  supported  by  certain  influential 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association.  UNLESS  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  assured  that  the  teachers  of  the 
State  are  united  in  fighting  any  effort  to  re¬ 
peal  teachers’  tenure.  Help  the  committee  to 
defend  tenure  in  every  way  in  your  power.” 

If  the  above  statement  is  based  on  reliable  au¬ 
thority,  this  information  should  be  published  in  full, 
stating  not  only  the  evidence  to  support  the  attack 
on  the  Federated  Boards,  but  the  names  of  the  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  State  Association.  The 
facts  should  be  made  known. 

TTie  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federated 
Boards  and  the  Elxecudve  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  have  for  a  number  of  years 


Wolf ! ! 

worked  in  complete  harmony  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools  of  the  State.  Any  attempt  to  dis¬ 
rupt  diis  harmony  is  to  be  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  the  author  of  the  article  is 
openly  called  upon  to  disclose  his  information.  No 
one  else  seems  to  have  any  knowledge  of  his  allega¬ 
tions. 

If,  as  it  appears,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
scare  lines,  then  it  is  no  kindness  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State  to  publish  such  an  editorial. 

Whether  the  motive  of  the  editor  be  selfish,  to 
attract  attention  to  his  journal,  or  altruistic,  to 
“protect”  the  interests  of  the  teachers,  can  only 
be  determined  by  his  statement  of  the  facts. 

The  Tenure  Law  is  not  in  the  slightest  danger. 
Tlie  Federated  State  Boards  of  Elducation  do  not 
contemplate  an  attack  on  the  law,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  no  one  could  remain  influential  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  and 
attack  the  Tenure  Law. 

By  implication  to  charge  such  treason  to  those 
individuals  who  at  present  are  responsible  for  the 
policies  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  is  an 
unjustifiable  and  libelous  attack,  not  worthy  of 
anyone  who  claims  to  edit  a  professional  journal. 

As  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  Tenure 
Act  is  a  closed  book,  and  no  real  friend  of  the 
teaching  profession  will  try  to  foment  trouble  by 
waving  the  red  flag. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  1930  Convention  of  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers^  Association 

Number  One 

We  again  express  the  pleasure  of  the  Association  at  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  and  also  at  the 
ever  resourceful  .efforts  of  Superintendent  Boyer  and  his  co-workers  in  the  city  in  their 
cordial  reception  of  the  Association. 

Number  Two 

We  congratulate  President  Baker  and  the  Elxecutive  Conunittee,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
several  Departments  of  the  Association,  on  the  varied  and  attractive  programs  of  this 
Meeting. 

Number  Three 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  heartily  approves  the  undertaking  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  to  raise  a  million 
dollar  research  fimd  for  educational  research  and  invites  its  members  to  give  the  plan 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  raise  the  fund  their  support. 
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The  Times  and  the  Teacher 

Convention  Address 

Dr.  William  Mather  Lewis 

President,  Lafayette  College 


are  hearing  much  criticism  of  the 
aimlessness  of  our  present  day  stu¬ 
dents  in  school  and  college  to-day. 
Much  of  this  criticism  comes  from 
teachers  and  educational  executives 


who  are  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this 
weakness.  Ask  them  to  define  the  purpose  of  their 
institution  and  you  will  be  regaled  either  with  mean¬ 
ingless  generalities  or  of  parrot-like  repetition.  They 
confuse  training  with  education,  the  accumulation 
of  facts  with  that  development  of  wisdom  which 
makes  the  abundant  life.  Over  emphasis  of  voca¬ 
tional  studies  narrows  the  field  of  a  student’s  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  majority  of  men  in  middle  life  are 
not  doing  what  they  expected  to  during  their  school 
days.  Morse,  who.  in  his  early  manhood,  was  a 
portrait  painter,  turned  to  science  and  invented  the 
electric  telegraph.  Fulton,  a  landscape  artist, 
turned  aside  from  this  work  to  make  our  first  steam¬ 
boat.  Lewis  Carroll,  who  wrote  "Alice  in  fVon- 
derland,"  was  first  of  all  a  mathemadcian.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  our  educadcHial  system  pri¬ 
marily  to  teach  the  student  the  tricks  of  this  trade 
or  that,  but  to  so  develop  his  thinking  powers 
that  he  can  go  out  into  life  and  find  the  answers  to 
unsolved  problems  in  business,  in  industry,  and  in 
polrtics. 

In  order  to  do  this,'  the  student’s  mind  must  be 
stretched.  He  must  be  developed  to  the  extent  of 
his  talents.  Our  golf  clubs  handicap  their  players 
according  to  ability,  so  that  the  expert  must  go  over 
the  course  in  eighteen  or  twenty  strokes  better  than 
the  duffer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  net  score. 
Similarily,  the  youth  in  our  schools  should  be 
classified  according  to  ability.  A  boy  with  sixty 
per  cent,  ability,  who  attains  a  seventy  per 
cent,  standard  in  his  school  work,  is  obviously 
stretching  his  mind — he  is  being  educated.  But 
the  boy  with  ninety  per  cent,  ability,  who  is  only 
required  to  come  up  to  seventy  per  cent,  standards, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  vast  majority  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  to-day.  is  not  stretching  his  mind,  is 
not  being  educated,  and  as  a  result  drifts  down  to 
mediocrity.  It  is  high  time  that  we  should  get 


away  from  our  dead  level  complacency  and  pay 
some  attention  to  the  development  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  student. 

The  times  demand  that  teachers  give  keen  con¬ 
servation  to  the  matter  of  leisure  time  education. 
With  the  constant  shortening  of  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  average  working  day,  and  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  wages,  the  problem  of  leisure 
time  occupation  assumes  major  importance.  His¬ 
tory  shows  us  what  happens  to  nations  who  yield 
themselves  to  the  soft  pleasures  that  money  can  pur¬ 
chase;  who  delegate  their  amusement  to  hired  eit- 
tertainers.  The  greatest  difference  between  the 
truly  educated  and  the  uneducated  person  is  that 
the  former  has  within  himself  sources  which  fill 
his  leisure  time  with  things  that  are  delightful  and 
beneficial,  and  the  latter  must  pay  someone  to 
amuse  him  or  be  unutterably  bored.  Hence  the 
importance  of  teaching  all  the  students  in  school  to 
play  golf,  teruiis,  to  swim,  and  to  participate  in 
other  sport,  that  they  will  enjoy  for  many  years 
after  school  days  are  over,  rather  than  centering 
the  training  on  a  small  group  of  the  best  athletes  m 
school.  Hence  the  importance  of  developing  good 
taste  in  music  and  the  drama.  If  we  devote  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  in  the  school  program  to  singing,  why 
not  have  the  students  sing  compositions  of  music  of 
merit  rather  than  the  doggerel  we  most  frequently 
hear.  If  we  are  to  put  on  a  school  play,  why  not 
produce  something  of  real  dramatic  merit,  which 
will  have  education^  value  for  the  performers,  and 
will  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  listeners,  rather  than 
wasting  time  on  cheap  nonsense,  which  has  been 
written  to  sell  to  amateurs.  Finally,  our  greatest 
leisure  time  asset  is  reading,  and  not  the  least  im¬ 
portance  to  the  teacher  is  the  daily  reading  of  a 
good  newspaper,  not  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  carefully  devised  program. 

Our  greatest  problem  is  that  of  the  use  of  leisure 
time.  Our  opportunity  lies  in  sending  out  people 
from  our  schools  who  can  redeem  the  leisure  time 
of  America,  who  can  establish  new  standards  of 
taste,  and  who,  above  all,  can  make  leisure  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  strength  to  our  nation,  rather  than  an 
element  of  weakness. 
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The  Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Convention 


Convention  Address 

By  George  C.  Baker 

Past  President 


HIS  large  and  representative  audience  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
speakers,  and  it  certainly  is  encouraging 
to  all  \^o  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  this  program.  From  the  registration 
we  now  have,  it  looks  as  if  this  would  probably  be 
our  largest  Convention  to  date.  Our  attendance 
last  year  at  our  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

The  attendance  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  at  this  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  meetings  serve  as  a  ba¬ 
rometer  of  our  professional 
standards.  In  conjunction  with 
our  attendance  we  should  take 
into  account  our  active  mem¬ 
bership  in  all  our  professional 
organizations.  Local,  State,  and 
National.  We  now  have 
28,000  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey.  For 
years  the  enrollment  of  our 
teachers  in  our  State  Organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  most  noteworthy, 
but  last  year,  for  the  first  time, 
every  teacher,  with  no  excep¬ 
tion,  was  a  member  of  our 
State  Teachers’  Association. 

Such  a  record  is  nothing  short  George  ' 

of  marvelous,  and  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  members  of  the  Enrollment  Committee,  and 
I  congratulate  every  teacher  of  the  State  on  this 
wonderful  achievement.  No  other  State  in  the 
Union  has  such  a  record.  However,  it  is  only 
fitting  and  proper  that  New  Jersey  should  chart 
the  educational  paths  for  the  other  States. 

The  most  recent  data  I  was  able  to  secure  con¬ 
cerning  our  membership  in  the  National  Education 
Association  was  for  the  year  1929.  Tliat  year 
we  increased  our  membership  by  1,400,  or  nearly 
20  per  cent.  We  were  one  of  the  five  States  that 
made  an  increase  of  more  than  a  thousand  mem¬ 
bers.  I  am  convinced  we  will  do  even  better  this 
year.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  New 
Jersey  teacher  will  be  not  only  a  member  of  the 
State,  but  also  our  National  Organization.  Much 


George  C.  Baker 


of  the  credit  for  this  increased  enrollment  is  due 
to  our  efficient  and  genial  State  Director,  Mr. 
Alexander  J.  Glennie. 

Mr.  I.  Newton  Earle,  Principal  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Junior  High  School  of  New  Brunswick,  has 
accomplished  much  in  stimulating  interest  in  Life 
Membership  in  the  National  Elducation  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  the  past  year  and  a  half  our  Life  Mem¬ 
bership  List  has  increased  about 
70  per  cent.  We  now  have 
about  150  Life  Members.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Earle  on  his 
fine  work. 

The  heads  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association 
have  done  a  most  creditable 
piece  of  work  in  preparation 
for  their  meetings.  I  trust  you 
will  receive  help  and  inspiration 
from  those  meetings. 

You  will  certainly  enjoy  die 
banquet  and  ball  this  evening. 

The  program  of  our  All- 
State  High  School  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  so  well  attended 
last  year  and  so  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  that  I  am  confident  all  of 
you  will  wish  to  hear  it  again 
Baker  tomorrow  afternoon. 

In  former  years  the  final  ses¬ 
sion  of  our  Annual  Ginvention  was  given  over  to 
the  reports  of  committees  and  the  business  session 
of  the  Association.  Last  year  President  Gurley 
deemed  it  wise  to  include  in  the  program  of  the 
last  session  a  prominent  speaker  on  an  educational 
subject  of  general  interest.  TTiis  year  we  will 
have  two  such  speakers.  The  reports  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  com¬ 
plete  reports  of  diese  committees  will  be  published 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  Review.  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  New  York  State;,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Grafflin,  of  New  York  City,  will 
be  the  speakers.  These  men  are  so  widely  known 
and  can  undoubtedly  give  lu  so  much  help  that  I 
Continued  on  page  48 
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Intelligence  Versus  Emotion  in  Education 

Dr,  Charlci  E.  Benson,  Professor  of  Educational  Psjfchologyf  in  Neip 
York  Umversiiy,  in  convention  address,  utters  a  plea  for  more 
emotion  in  the  teaching  of  "complex  machines." 


The  educative  process  is  exceedingly  interesting 
— largely  because  of  our  ignorance  of  its  working. 
We  know  that  there  is  something  going  on  within 
the  learner,  at  least  we  assume  that  there  is,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  forces  working  within  or  without  the 
one  who  is  learning.  We  are  confident  that 
knowledge  is  acquired  through  some  form  of 
activity — through  the  formation  of  associations, 
and  because  of  experiences. 

The  more  we  study  the  learner  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  the  process  becomes,  and  the  more  interesting 
should  our  work  be.  Teachers  are  laboring  every 
day  with  a  machine  that  is  intricately  more  complex 
than  any  man-made  instrument.  In  addition  to 
stimulating  this  machine,  we  work  with  a  condition 
or  state  of  being.  While  we  may  know  something 
about  the  mechanics  of  learning,  how  little  we  know 
about  the  condition  or  state  of  being  of  the  learner ! 

In  recent  years  we  are  finding  that  there  are 
many  forces  at  work  upon  the  individual,  all  of 
which  contribute  to  his  sum  total  of  knowledges, 
skills,  feelings  and  state  of  being. 

The  teacher  of  today  recognizes  as  never  before 
the  fact  that  she  has  to  know  something  of  the 
physical  nature  of  the  child,  his  intellectual  make¬ 
up,  and  his  feelings  and  emotions.  The  neglect 
of  any  one  of  these  factors  will  interfere  with  the 
normal  development  of  any  child.  Our  schools 
are  becoming  fairly  well  organized  and  equipped 
to  carry  on  the  physical  education  of  children. 
The  intellectual  side  has  been  stressed,  first  in  one 
way,  and  then  in  another.  As  a  technical  term 
intelligence  refers  to  an  individual’s  ability  to  en¬ 
gage  in  certain  types  of  activity.  In  a  more  popular 
sense  it  is  used  with  the  meaning  oJ  “being  in¬ 
formed,”  or  showing  knowledge  or  understanding. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  most  individuals,  in¬ 
cluding  the  majority  of  teachers,  the  proper  defi¬ 
nition  is  that  the  well  informed  child  is  the  intelli¬ 
gent  one. 

The  factor  in  human  life  that  is  in  part  neglected 
has  to  do  with  the  feelings,  emotions  and  attitudes. 
A  full  consideration  of  the  whole  life  must  in¬ 
clude  the  physical,  mental  and  emotional  factors. 
In  our  school  and  college  work  the  curriculum  has 
been  composed  of  intellectual  elements.  In  other 
words,  books  are  written,  subjects  are  taught,  ex¬ 


ercises  given,  on  the  basis  of  pure  intellect.  It 
has  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
life  is  in  part  or  wholly  effected  by  the  emotions. 
The  emotional  attitude  dominates  or  influences 
every  act  of  man.  Human  actions  are  not  always 
or  seldom  inspired  by  cold  intellect  They  are 
usually  stimulated  by  the  feelings  preceeding  the 
action.  These  feelings  which  lead  to  action  are 
either  pleasant  or  unpleasant  and  accumulated  into 
a  complex  they  become  emotions.  These  emo¬ 
tions  release  the  springs  of  action  either  physically 
or  mentally  and  the  direction  of  the  act  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  emotionalized  attitude  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  past  experiences.  All  of  our  think¬ 
ing  is  colored  by  our  emotions.  When  the  glow 
of  feeling  of  satisfaction  attend  our  act  we  are 
spurred  to  greater  and  greater  effort.  We  are 
controlled  more  by  our  feelings  and  emotions  than 
by  our  thoughts.  Our  intellectual  life  is  tossed 
about  by  the  winds  of  emotion  and  only  the  well 
formed  habits  which  we  have  determine  the  direct 
tion  of  our  acts.  Our  feelings  and  emotions  are  of 
tremendous  importance  in  determining  Mrhere  we  go 
and  where  we  will  arrive.  An  understanding  of 
this  fact  is  of  great  importance  to  us  all.  There 
is  a  very  close  relationship  between  the  physical 
body  and  the  emotional  reaction  of  the  individual. 

There  is  no  other  mental  factor  which  has  more 
to  do  with  the  enjoyment  we  get  out  of  life  than 
our  emotions.  Few  of  us  would  care  to  live  at  all 
if  all  emotions  were  eliminated  from  human  ex¬ 
periences.  The  emotions  often  make  us  suffer: 
but  insofar  as  life’s  joys  triumph  over  its  woes, 
do  our  emotions  minister  to  our  enjoyment  With¬ 
out  sympathy,  love,  appreciation,  life  would  be 
barren  indeed.  It  is  only  through  our  emotional 
experiences  that  we  are  able  to  interpret  the  emo¬ 
tional  side  of  the  lives  about  us.  Failmg  in  this, 
we  miss  one  of  the  most  significant  phases  of  social 
experience  and  are  left  with  our  own  sympathies 
undeveloped  and  our  life  so  much  impoverished. 

The  modem  concept  of  the  emotion  regards  it 
as  an  active,  energizing  state  of  consciousness, 
which  always  finds  expression  in  certain  bodily 
movements  and  attitudes.  The  teaching  that  the 
idea  is  the  source  of  mental  energy,  and  that  an 
idea  can  exist  in  the  mind  without  having  an  enao- 
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tion  attached  to  it,  has  been  abandoned.  We  can 
now  see  the  great  value  of  the  emotions  in  freeing 
bodily  energy  and  in  directing  its  use.  The  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  emotionalized  idea  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  narrower  and  more  static  point  of 
view. 

We  see  that  intelligence  accompanies  the  emo¬ 
tions  but  never  displaces  them.  The  final  result 
of  the  conflict  of  desires  in  which  the  strongest 
emotions  dominate  all  of  those  which  are  weaker 
or  are  opposed  to  it.  Feelings  and  creative  acts 
seem  to  exist  apart  from  knowledge.  Emotions 
appear  to  differ  from  intellect.  It  is  almost  an 
axiom  that  by  the  emotions  we  feel;  by  ideas  we 
know;  by  work  we  create. 

Feeling,  knowledge  and  creating  seem  to  have 
nothing  in  common;  but  they  have  very  much  in 
common.  Even  when  we  regard  the  emotions  as 
mere  feeling-tones,  they  seem  to  be  accompanied 

by  creative  impulses,  and  ideas  _ 

are  inseparable  from  them. 

We  only  seem  to  learn  through  ^ 

intelligence;  we  really  learn  fca,  „ore  to  Jo  n>!i 

through  the  emotions.  Intelli-  get  out  0/  life  thar 

gence  is  the  result  and  not  the  of  us  roouU  care 

cause  of  the  idea.  We  state  as  emotions  were  elin 

a  general  rule  that  ideas  must  experiences.  The 

be  connected  with  expansive  or  •“  suffer;  but  inj 

pleasurable  emotions  if  they  are  friumpfi  over  tts  » 

to  be  remembered.  Education 
depends  upon  the  culture  of  the 

emotions,  and  that  the  aim  of  _ 

education  should  be  to  get  the 
idea  attached  to  the  correct  emotion.  Ideas  asso¬ 
ciated  with  unpleasant  emotions  are  most  readily 
forgotten. 

With  a  careful  scientific  study  of  the  learning 
process  of  boys  and  girls  we  must  recognize  that 
there  are  at  least  three  important  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration — i.e.  the  physical,  mental  and 
emotional.  No  one  alone  of  these  will  do,  no  two  of 
them,  working  together,  will  accomplish  very  much. 
It  takes  all  three,  properly  timed  and  in  tune,  to 
get  the  greatest  results.  A  high  intelligence 
quotient  is  of  little  worth  unless  there  is  a  dynamo 
to  run  it.  An  extremely  sensitive  organism  will 
nm  riot  unless  controlled  by  judgment. 

The  dull  child,  as  we  sometimes  call  the  child 
who  is  slow  and  indifferent,  is  probably  as  bright 
and  capable  of  learning  as  anyone  else  in  the  class, 
if  the  right  kind  of  stimulus  is  provided.  We  say 
dtere  must  be  interest,  true,  but  what  is  the  driving 
force  back  of  interest  but  feelmgs  and  emotions? 
Whenever  a  child  does  poorly,  look  to  his  equip¬ 
ment  physically,  mentally  and  emotionally  and  see 


There  is  no  other  mental  factor  which 
has  more  to  do  with  the  enjoyment  we 
get  out  of  life  than  our  emotions.  Few 
of  us  would  care  to  live  at  all  if  all 
emotions  were  eliminated  from  human 
experiences.  The  emotions  often  mal(e 
us  suffer:  but  insofar  as  life's  joys 
triumph  over  its  woes,  da  our  emotions 
minister  to  our  enjoyment. — 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Benson 


if  there  is  proper  relationship  existing  between  the 
three. 

In  many  cases  success  or  failure  are  more  a 
matter  of  feeling  and  emotion  than  intellect.  The 
teacher  should  admit  that  pupils  have  intelligence, 
and  that  the  I.  Q.  is  only  a  factor  in  learning.  Per¬ 
haps  the  difficulty  lies  in  that  other  realm  of  mental 
life  known  as  “attitudes,” 

Failure  may  be  the  result  of  many  factors,  but 
the  outstanding  one,  as  far  as  school  children  are 
concerned,  has  been  found  to  center  in  the  feeling 
of  inferiority.  The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to 
get  the  child  on  a  higher  plane  of  living.  Change 
the  direction  of  his  emotional  trend.  Bring  satis¬ 
faction  into  his  life.  Have  him  succeed  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  things  which  have  been  assigned 
to  him.  Give  him  something  he  can  do  and  do 
well,  and  gradually  lead  him  to  the  more  difficult 
undertakings  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  and 
completion  of  successful  school 
work. 

mental  factor  which  I*  »  of  vital  importance  that 
li  the  enjoyment  we  t^e  child  should  see  an  ob- 
our  emotions.  Few  jective  in  his  work.  It  is  not 

o  live  at  all  if  all  sufficient  that  the  learner  see 

inateJ  from  human  merely  the  objective  or  to  keep 
•motions  often  make  himself  busy,  but  he  should 
ofar  as  life  s  joys  make  measurable  progress  to- 

ej,  CO  our  emotions  vvard  the  objective.  The  child 

•yment.—  should  never  be  allowed  to  con- 

lrles  E.  Benson  .•  .  1  ,1 . 

tinue  too  long  on  something 

_  which  is  utterly  impossible  for 

him  to  master.  Pull  him  out 
of  the  mud  hole  and  start  him  on  his  way.  Do  not 
waste  his  time,  energy  and  his  emotional  feelings, 
but  get  him  going.  Make  the  child  feel  that  he 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  thing  that  is  done. 
Whenever  a  child  feels  that  he  is  merely  a  cog  in 
a  great  wheel  of  the  school  work  his  interest  will 
lag.  There  will  be  no  desire  for  him  to  go  on. 
Make  him  a  part  of  the  great  adventure  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Burnham,  in  his  splendid  work  on  mental 
hygiene,  says  that  “freedom  in  the  working  out  of 
one’s  purposes  and  goals  is  one  of  the  three  indis¬ 
pensable  factors  in  sound  mental  adjustment."  He 
further  states  that  “the  important  thing  in  school 
work  or  in  life  is  to  have  happy,  significant  tasks 
to  do,  to  feel  that  it  is  important,  that  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  to  have  a  plan  to  work  it  out,  and  to  have 
freedom  and  opportunity  to  execute  it”  These 
three  great  factors,  a  significant  task,  a  plan,  and 
freedom,  are  essential  to  success.  The  teacher’s 
business  is  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  achieve,  rather 
than  to  give  mere  information.  In  all  probability 
Continued  on  page  47 
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Custom-Made  Schools 

Dr.  Robinson  C.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cleveland,  in  con¬ 
vention  address,  discusses  the  problem  of  suppl\)ing  readyf-to-rvear 
quantity  education  possessing  custom-made  quality. 


CUSTOM-MADE  garment  is  becom¬ 
ingly  fitted  to  one’s  person.  If  happily 
designed,  it  reflects  the  wearer’s  indi- 
_  viduality.  Custom-made  education,  like¬ 
wise,  is  designed  to  fit  the  wearer,  is 
molded  to  suit  the  mind  of  the  individual.  It  has 
been  employed  abroad  by  the  aristocracy  in  tr2un- 
ing  youth  of  the  nobility  and  other  favored  sons 
to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  power  as  well  as  to 
cultivate  the  graces  essential  to  social  position.  This 
is.  of  coune,  done  by  super-powered  private  schools 
— Eaton.  Harrow,  St.  Paul’s,  Oundel.  The  head 
masters  of  some  of  these  schools  receive  as  high  as 
$75,000  a  year.  It  sets  a  rather  high  standard 
of  performance  in  teaching. 

Public  education,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  ready-to-wear  garment.  Turned 
out  for  the  mass,  it  follows  the  styles  with  cheaper 
material  than  the  original  models  designed  for  the 
upper  classes. 

The  United  States  has  committed  itself  to  ready- 
to-wear  education.  The  problem  then  is  to  ofler, 
in  some  degree,  a  well  adapted  education  for  the 
great  body  of  youth  in  a  democracy.  We  must  offer 
a  custom-made  quality  to  a  ready-to-wear  quantity. 

We  have  employed  two  procedures  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  to  accomplish  these  results  in  mass  produc¬ 
tion  in  education.  One  is  organization,  the  other 
method.  Organization  is  a  device  to  make  edu¬ 
cation  possible,  but  it  does  not  in  itself  educate. 
Method  is  the  technique  of  a  given  operation.  We 
have  leaned  too  heavily  upon  organization  and 
method.  A  method  is  likely  to  become  quite 
formal  and  to  lose  its  zest  after  a  while  in  the  use 
of  others  than  the  originators  of  the  method. 
Method  would  be  one’s  own.  It  tends  to  empha¬ 
size  form  and  to  set  a  patter  for  thinking  rather 
than  to  foster  thinking  and  understanding.  The 
best  teachers  devise  methods  of  their  own  to  en¬ 
courage  learning.  These  two  factors,  then,  may 
be  dismissed  from  consideration  in  planning  custom- 
made  instruction,  in  discovering  abilities,  and  fur¬ 
thering  development  of  pupils’  powers. 

At  present,  we  are  scientifically  measuring  the 
minds  of  children  by  mental  tests.  These  are  de¬ 
vices  for  sorting  children  and  assigning  them  to 


given  groups  upon  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  learn 
or,  actually,  upon  the  basis  of  the  rate  at  which 
they  can  learn,  the  assumption  being  that  the  fast 
mind  is  the  best  mind.  This  conclusion,  although 
it  is  commonly  accepted  in  psychological  circles  be¬ 
fore  a  student  is  arbitrarily  classified  as  a  result  of 
such  a  test,  however,  it  would  seem  wise  to  con¬ 
sider  race,  health,  environment,  inclination,  heredity, 
home  stimulation  or  home  restraint  and  many  other 
fad  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  economic 
factor.  To  accomplish  such  examinations  a  corps 
of  specialists,  a  highly  trained  body  of  teachers 
or  some  sort  of  test,  which  so  far  has  not  been 
devised,  would  be  necessary.  This  would  cost 
probably  $250,000  a  year  for  psychiatrists  alone 
in  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants  and  would  be 
practically  impossible  except  in  a  district  with  a 
large  volume  of  educational  work.  It  is  financially 
possible,  but  I  question  whether  the  talent  is  avail¬ 
able  to  supply  even  one  great  city  in  this  country 
vnth  a  sufficient  corps  to  carry  on  a  high-powered 
experiment  of  this  kind. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  of  the  teaching  staff  as  the  next 
important  item  in  our  analysis.  This  democratic 
experiment  of  ours,  known  as  the  United  States 
of  America,  working  under  its  G>nstitution,  has 
agreed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  all. 

To  extend  these  educational  benefits  two-year 
normal  schools  were  established  throughout  the 
country.  They  superimposed  upon  a  high  school 
training  a  technical  training  in  teaching  procedure 
with  a  limited  amount  of  study  in  the  several  sub¬ 
jects  prescribed  for  public  school  education.  Under 
this  system  the  elementary  school  teacher  knew 
something  of  the  whole  field  of  geography  and 
perhaps  had  clever  devices  for  teaching  in  the  re¬ 
spective  grades.  The  result  has  been  obvious  to 
all.  Teachers  so  trsuned  have  but  a  superficial 
knowledge  in  several  fields  and  little  thorough 
knowledge  in  any  single  field.  Please  indulge  me 
just  here  to  say  that  no  deep  respect  for  the  teacher 
nor  profound  interest  in  a  subject  is  likely  to  spring 
from  such  mstruction.  The  conclusion  is  that  cna- 
tom-made  schools  cannot  be  conducted  by  teachers 
with  two  years  of  professional  training  with  no 
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substructure  in  any  specific  field.  In  our  necessity 
for  economy  we  have  not  had  the  money  to  furnish 
widespread  the  wherewithal  for  adapting  educa¬ 
tion  to  individuals  in  this  democracy  of  ours.  We 
have,  by  dodging  behind  methods  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  managed  to  provide  youth  with  the  tools  to 
make  him  self-supporting  but  we  have  left  him  to 
acquire  culture,  if  at  all,  in  after  life.  May  I 
quote  from  Dr.  Whitehead’s  book,  “The  Aims  of 
Elducation,”  on  culture.  "Culture  is  activity  of 
thought,  and  receptiveness  to  beauty  and  humane 
feeling.  Scraps  of  information  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  A  merely  well-informed  man  is  the  most 
useless  bore  on  God’s  earth.  What  we  should 
aim  at  producing  is  men  who  possess  both  culture 
and  expert  knowledge  in  some  special  direction. 
Their  expert  knowledge  will  give  them  the  ground 
to  start  from  and  their  culture  will  lead  them  as 
deep  as  philosophy  and  as  high  as  art.’’ 

Our  third  foundation  stone  is  the  curriculum. 
Our  curriculum  is  being  developed  upon  a  custom- 
made  basis,  if  anything  has  been  custom-made. 
That  is.  we  have  assumed  that  information  is  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  list  of  subjects  for  study  has  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  all  that  one  needs  to  know  for 
a  long,  long  time.  We  otfer  specific  medicine  to 
be  taken  for  any  exigency — safety,  thrift,  citizen¬ 
ship,  folk  dancing,  automotive  repair  and  sign 
painting.  One  might  observe  that  youth  is  expected 
to  emerge  from  school  with  no  power  for  making 
decisions,  but  equipped  with  the  technique  for  do¬ 
ing  innumerable  things.  All  of  which  is  well  and 
good  in  a  way.  But  if  we  are  to  have  an  edu¬ 
cated  citizenry  it  must  be  able  to  think  things 
through. 

I  wish  to  quote  again  from  Dr.  Whitehead’s 
book:  “Again,  there  is  not  one  course  of  study 
which  merely  gives  general  culture,  and  another 
which  gives  special  knowledge.  The  subjects  pur¬ 
sued  for  the  sake  of  a  general  education  are  special 
subjects  specially  studied;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  ways  of  encouraging  general  mental 
activity  is  to  foster  a  special  devotion.’’ 

However,  the  educators  of  this  country  are  very 
much  persuaded  to  the  doctrine  of  interest.  Our 
curriculum  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  we  shall 
accept  the  child’s  interest  rather  than  develop  one 
for  him.  Let  us  study  for  a  moment  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  basis  for  genuine  interest  A  child’s  interest 
depends  upon  certain  contacts  he  has  made  here 
and  there — toys,  electricity,  games,  and  what  not. 
Tliese  are  children’s  natural  interests  and  are  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  action  or  physical  skills. 
From  those  interests,  that  is,  from  the  interests 
that  the  child  has  naturally  developed  for  himself. 
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can  we  not  bring  him  to  larger,  to  more  significant 
mterests>  During  the  day  he  will  have  certain 
skilled  interests,  but  at  other  times  during  that  day 
he  may  be  graduated  into  certain  abstract  interests. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  person  who  knows. 
Thomas  Edison  could  interest  children  in  electricity 
as  no  elementary  teacher  could.  No  doubt,  Luther 
Burbank  could  have  made  his  field  entrancing, 
where  as  nature  study  failed  as  taught  in  elementary 
schools.  Perhaps  manual  training  came  into  the 
curriculum  to  rescue  the  lost  souls  in  Latin.  Is  it 
not  quite  probable  that  education  in  abstract  sub¬ 
jects.  let  us  say  history,  geometry,  languages,  broke 
down  because  they  were  taught  as  inert  ideas,  be¬ 
cause  the  teachers  first  lost  interest  themselves,  and 
this  absence  of  interest  in  them  was  most  naturally 
communicated  to  the  classes  whom  they  essayed  to 
instruct.  Intellectual  teaching  death  is  contagious. 
Intellectual  teaching  life  is  equally  contagiotis.  And 
may  we  again  be  dogmatic  in  making  the  assertion 
that  classes  rarely,  if  ever,  escape  either  of  these 
contagions  in  instruction.  History  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  as  conducted  by  an  historian.  It  can  be 
made  deadly  dull  by  an  amateur. 

Then,  does  a  broad  curriculum  insure  interest 
or  may  a  narrow  curriculum  in  the  hands  of  a 
soundly  trained  teacher  have  better  chances  for 
survival?  For  myself,  I  would  prefer  arithmetic 
with  a  scholar  to  golf  with  a  neophite.  Is  pride 
more  likely  to  arise  from  a  wide  superficial  study 
rather  than  from  a  thorough  understanding  of  a 
narrow  field?  A  custom-made  education  is  not 
necessarily  a  wide  one.  It  may  be  narrow  and 
intensive.  Let  us  quote  two  commandments  by 
Professor  Whitehead: 

1 .  Do  not  teach  too  many  subjects. 

2.  What  you  do  teach,  teach  thoroughly. 

What  resources  are  available?  Special  schools. 

Special  types  of  education  may  be  set  up  in  sepa¬ 
rate  schools.  For  example,' when  the  sixth  grade 
has  been  finished,  students  who  do  not  learn  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  readily  may  be  offered  semi-trade 
school  training,  giving  half  time  to  trade  skills 
and  die  other  half  to  adapted  academic  subjects. 
The  ratio  of  time  spent  in  manual  trades  and  the 
time  spent  on  academic  subjects  to  be  governed  by 
academic  ability,  'i  eachers  specially  trained  or 
selected  might  easily  become  quite  expert  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  special  courses. 

College-preparatory,  technical  and  applied  art 
high  schools  would  naturally  attract  teachers  with 
special  endowments,  interest,  or  training,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  also  attract  students  with 
similar  interest.  Schools  for  delinquents  or  non¬ 
conformists  would  provide  opportunities  for  a  de- 
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gree  of  interest  and  mastery,  not  available  in  tra¬ 
ditional  schools. 

It  is  much  easier  to  develop  teachers  to  instruct 
in  special  lines  of  instruction  than  in  regular  aca¬ 
demic  work.  Perhaps  this  is  true  because  they  do 
not  have  to  unlearn  traditional,  desultory  methods 
of  instruction  employed  Mien  they  were  students. 
The  field  in  special  subjects  is  still  a  virgin  one. 
Everyone  who  has  carried  the  responsibility  for 
administration  or  supervision  knows  how  hard  it 
is  to  rause  the  level  of  instruction  in  the  regular 
academic  subjects.  One  reason  is  that  supervisors 
themselves  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
high  education  with  intensive  training  in  a  single 
field  of  learning. 

Curriculum  centers,  each  specializing  in  some 
single  branch  of  public  school  instruction,  have 
been  established  in  Cleveland  as  an  experiment  in 
fitting  the  curriculum  to  individuals.  Each  center 
is  organized  to  specijilize  on  certain  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  Arithmetic,  science,  literature,  char¬ 
acter  and  social  studies  are  some  of  the  subjects 
around  which  the  centers  are  organized.  This  does 
not  mean  that  other  subjects  are  neglected  but 
that  they  are  taught  from  the  angle  of  the  center’s 
specializing  subject.  Teachers  are  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  their  natural  gifts  and  their  training  in  the 
special  subjects  taught.  The  experiment,  so  far. 
shows  that  such  a  school  produces  a  course  of 
study  and  an  enthusiastic  instructor,  thus  providing 
the  best  type  of  observation  school. 

No  doubt  in  the  very  near  future,  pace-making 
teachers  will  broadcast  lessons  once  or  twice  a 
week,  either  through  public  address  systems  con¬ 
ducted  over  telephone  wires  carried  to  every  room 
in  a  school  system,  or  over  the  air  by  radio,  that 
will  set  up  a  picture  of  classroom  work  for  the 
coming  week.* 

These  teachers  will  be  in  one  sense,  supervisors 
or  directors  of  special  subjects,  but  in  another 
sense  different  from  supervisors  in  that  they  will 
not  approach  the  teacher  of  a  class  in  either  the 
spirit  of  criticism  or  suggestion.  They  will  demon¬ 
strate  by  giving  the  lessons  themselves.  The 
enormous  advantage  that  will  come  from  present¬ 
ing  material,  either  through  the  air  or  over  the 


wire,  which  will  pass  directly  from  the  center  of 
the  system  to  every  child  in  the  most  remote  school¬ 
room,  is  easily  realized.  In  the  past,  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  teach  the  child  by  setting  up  a  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  superintendent’s  office  and  filtering 
it  through  assistant  superintendents,  general  super¬ 
visors,  principals,  and  various  executives  within  the 
supervisory  offices  before  it  even  reaches  the 
teacher.  The  material  is,  in  fact,  stone  cold  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  child.  The  dynamic  forces 
necessary  to  keep  a  course  of  instruction  alive  after 
it  has  been  filtered  through  from  two  to  four  per¬ 
sons  before  it  reaches  the  child  is  out  of  proportion 
to  its  cost.  You  may  regard  these  ideas  as  rather 
advanced.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  accepting  what¬ 
ever  criticism  may  be  attached  to  being  advanced 
on  this  subject.  I  will  take  a  step  further — radio 
teaching  is  not  only  advanced ;  it  is  inevitable.  Clau 
instruction  will  not  be  carried  on  directly  by  radio 
nor  by  any  other  mechanism,  but  the  direction  and 
the  supervision,  to  be  of  any  real  consequence, 
will,  in  more  th2m  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  time, 
have  to  come  directly  from  gifted  minds.  Genius 
will  not  be  found  in  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
teaching  staff.  It  is  the  genius  who  gives  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  talent  that  will  conduct  the  follow-up 
and  enable  children  to  develop  under  their  own 
steam. 

There  are  no  limits  to  these  possibilities.  The 
mechanism  will  be  carrying  the  same  high  powered 
talent  directly  to  the  child  that  under  a  system  of 
aristocracy  has  been  carried  to  the  few.  There 
has  been  no  channel,  until  recently,  that  could  have 
carried  education  to  the  public,  nor  perhaps  were 
there  possibilities  on  the  part  of  the  British  nation 
to  have  the  high  qualities  of  education  extended  to 
the  entire  population. 

The  chances  are  that  democracy  may  now  come 
into  its  own  by  virtue  of  the  scientific  inventions 
which  have  been  placed  at  our  door.  Please  do 
not  regard  lightly  the  possibilities  of  carrying  per¬ 
sonality,  inspiration,  high  skill,  and  keep  mentali¬ 
ties  of  the  teacher  by  means  of  wire  or  air.  It  is 
just  as  possible  to  be  instructed  technically  over 
these  mediums  of  communication  as  it  is  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  music  and  the  other  arts. 


Radio  teaching  i*  not  onijf  advanced;  it  is  inevitable.  Class  instruction  mill  not  be  carried  on  directly 
by  radio  nor  by  any  other  mechanism,  but  the  direction  and  the  supervision,  to  be  of  any  real  coiue^uence,  mill, 
in  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  time,  have  to  come  directly  from  gifted  minds.  Genius  mill  not  be  found 
in  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  staff.  It  is  the  genius  mho  gives  inspiration,  and  talent  that  mill 
conduct  the  foUom-up  and  enable  children  to  develop  under  their  omn  steam. — Dr.  Robinson  G.  Jones. 
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Is  Vocational  Guidance  Practical? 

Professor  R.  B.  Cunliffe,  assistant  Professor  of  Education  at  Rutgers 
Universit}f,  in  convention  address,  first  explairu  vocational  guidance 
and  then  ansivers  his  ojvn  question  in  the  affirmative. 


SHE  question,  “Is  Vocational  Guidance 
Practical?”  is  a  fair  one,  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  asked  daily  of  every  worker 
and  administrator  in  the  field  of  voca> 
tional  guidance.  Certainly  vocational 
guidance  deserves  and  can  ask  no  support  unless  it 
is  practical.  It  is,  however,  important  to  have 
some  common  understanding  as  to  what  we  mean 
when  we  ask  this  question.  What  is  vocational  guid¬ 
ance?  What  is  “practical?”  Vocational  guid¬ 
ance  has  to  do  with  problems  of  choosing,  prepar¬ 
ing  for,  entering  upon,  and  progressing  in  a  voca¬ 
tion.  Practical  vocational  guidance  is  vocational 
guidance  that  successfully  does  the  job  expected 
of  it — a  vocational  guidance  that  works,  that,  to 
use  a  common  phrase  of  today,  gets  results.  Its 
practicability  depends  upon  its  success  in  realizing 
objectives  which  are  the  expression  of  the  needs 
of  a  particular  group.  What  are  the  results  we 
want?  What  is  the  task  of  vocational  guidance  in 
our  age? 

The  group  with  which  you  largely  deal  has  vo¬ 
cational  problems  not  common  to  other  groups. 
Your  people  are  not  interested  in  the  selection  of  a 
college  or  higher  school.  They  are  not  concerned 
with  questions  as  to  whether  they  should  enter  law 
or  medicine  or  teaching  or  what  not.  Many  of 
them,  indeed,  will  have  little  opportunity  to  choose 
between  trades  or  even  fields  of  work.  In  general, 
most  of  them  will  seek  their  future  in  the  factory 
or  shop,  the  office,  or  the  store.  Any  practical 
program  of  vocational  guidance  must  have  in  mind 
their  particular  needs  and  must  be  concerned  with 
solving  their  particular  vocational  problems. 

For  them,  much  of  what  goes  imder  the  name 
of  vocational  guidance  is  most  impractical.  The 
Pollyanna  pat-on-the-shoulder  school,  with  its 
cheerio  and  wishy-washy  generalizations  and  plati¬ 
tudes  will  help  them  solve  few  problems  of  their 
complicated  vocational  lives.  Inspiration  is  splen¬ 
did  in  its  place,  but  the  dememd  for  definiteness 
and  concreteness  in  vocational  guidance  is  unques¬ 
tionably  justifiable.  Living  in  our  difficult  eco¬ 
nomic  and  vocational  order  requires  a  definite  tech¬ 
nic  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  definite  problems.  On 
the  other  hand,  vocational  determinism  as  well  is 
not  practical.  Futures  cannot  be  predicted  by 


formula  or  equation  whether  these  are  derived  by 
palm-readers,  bump-feelers,  or  star-gazers — or  even 
vocational  psychologists.  Biographies  cannot  yet 
be  written  in  advance.  More  than  the  possession 
of  a  vocational  aptitude  is  required  for  vocational 
success. 

Practical  vocational  guidance  means  prepara¬ 
tion  for  vocation  or  for  economic  efficiency.  This 
suggests  vocational  education,  but  it  means  more 
than  vocational  education,  more  than  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  occupational  skills,  technical  knowledge  and 
job  intelligence,  it  has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  enables  one  to  adjust  himself  pro¬ 
gressively  to  all  the  manifold  activities  which  enter 
into  the  individual’s  vocational  life — a  life  which 
conditions  all  his  other  lives.  Now  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  vocational  lives  or  problems  of 
different  occupational  groups  differ, — differ  even 
more  than  the  lives  of  the  workers  in  the  same 
group.  The  problems  and  interests  of  the  lawyer 
have  little  definitely  in  common  with  those  of  the 
plumber,  and  his  in  turn  are  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  factory  and  unskilled  worker.  There 
is  no  vocational  life  considered  as  a  generalization 
or  abstraction:  it  is  a  life  in  which  individuals  are 
confronted  with  and  solve  very  definite  and  ob¬ 
jective  problems,  common  to  their  group. 

A  program  for  your  students  must  prepare  them 
to  meet  courageously  and  adequately  problems  of 
their  common  vocational  life.  If  we  ^re  to  develop 
a  program  of  practical  vocational  guidance  for 
them,  we  must  find  out  the  sort  of  a  world  they  are 
going  to  enter  and  the  problems  of  vocational  ad¬ 
justment  facing  them.  An  examination  of  this 
world  of  industry  and  the  study  of  a  few  voca¬ 
tional  histories  will  help  us  to  plan  more  intelli¬ 
gently  this  program. 

What  are  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
industrial  and  business  world  which  the  student  is 
soon  to  enter? 

The  period  of  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  is 
sometimes  called  “The  Second  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  Great  changes  have  been  made  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  industry.  Al¬ 
though  possibly  unfamiliar  with  the  technical  de¬ 
tails  of  this  “revolution,”  all  of  us  have  seen  the 
evidence  in  the  greater  dependence  upon  the  ma 
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chine,  the  increased  ute  of  power,  the  growing 
emphasis  upon  mass  production,  the  following  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  and  changes  in  distribution.  . 
All  of  us  have  received  great  benefits  from  these 
changes:  in  general,  up  to  the  present  depression, 
prices  have  gone  down  and  standards  of  living  have 
risen.  The  industrial  and  commercial  worker  has 
benefited  as  well.  Wages  have  gone  up,  hours 
of  labor  have  decreased;  working  conditions,  as 
a  means  to  increased  efficiency,  have  been  im¬ 
proved;  much  heavy  labor,  which  formerly  the 
laborer  had  to  do,  is  now  done  by  machine.  But 
with  all  these  benefits,  the  “Second  Industrial 
Revolution”  presents  to  the  worker  greater  prob¬ 
lems  of  adjustment  and  a  larger  opportimity  for 
failure. 

First  of  all,  consider  the  multiciplicty  of  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  In 
1920,  some  3,000  were  listed  in  industry  alone, 
with  another  2,000  in  other 
fields.  Each  one  of  ffiese 
might  well  be,  and  usually  is, 
divided  into  more  specialized 
jobs.  Here  we  have  division 
of  labor  carried  to  the  highest 
degree;  an  excellent  thing  pos¬ 
sibly  for  industry,  but  present¬ 
ing  most  perplexing  problems 
to  the  worker.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  any  boy  or  girl  giving 
serious  consideration  to  more 
than  a  very  few  of  these  occu¬ 
pations.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
most  of  them  differ  enough  to 
make  such  consideration  necessary  or  desirable. 
Indeed,  many  of  your  students  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  job  they  are  able  to  secure  at  the 
time  they  enter  work.  Some  of  the  jobs  included 
among  these  3,000  and  more  demand  some  definite 
vocational  education;  in  most  of  diem,  however, 
the  required  preparation  will  be  little  and  the  train¬ 
ing  necessary  for  advancement  will  be  secured  on 
the  job. 

And  the  job  itself  is  a  living  and  growing  thing, 
not  a  routine  of  unvarying  tasks.  The  nature  of 
the  work,  with  changes  in  machine  and  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  plant  and  office,  will  change  and 
will  make  new  demands  upon  the  worker.  We 
have  seen  again  and  again  instances  of  the  working 
man  being  compelled  to  adjust  himself  to  a  new 
situation.  Changes  are  so  rapid  that  the  worker 
can  hardly  be  sure  of  being  asked  to  do  tomorrow 
the  things  he  has  had  to  do  today.  Whether  it 
is  the  compositor  being  compelled  to  learn  to  use 
the  linotype,  or  the  assembler  given  a  new  tool 


under  somewhat  different  working  conditions,  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  adjustment  to  the  new 
situation  is  placed  upon  the  worker. 

Jobs  not  only  change,  but  old  jobs,  offering  aa 
the  years  go  on.  fewer  and  fewer  opportunities, 
gradually  disappear  and  new  ones  increase  in  im¬ 
portance,  as  new  machines  take  the  place  of  work* 
ers  and  new  products  take  the  place  of  old  ones. 
Ojemann,  in  his  “The  Constant  and  Variable  Oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  United  States  in  1920,”  has 
shown  ffiat  the  group  “electriclans”|  has  become  a 
constant  occupation  in  twenty  years.  The  occu¬ 
pations  for  men  of  “waiters,”  “printers,”  “black¬ 
smiths.”  “barbers,”  “shoe  makers”  and  “bakers” 
are  no  longer  constant  occupations.  For  women, 
“stenographers”  and  “accountants”  in  that  time 
became  more  important  and  “dressmaker,”  “laun¬ 
dresses”  and  “housekeepers”  have  become  less 
constant  occupations.  One  of  the  most  significant 
changes  is  seen  In  the  decline  in 
the  numbers  employed  in  the 
factories  and  the  increase  of 
those  in  the  service  occupations. 
In  New  Jersey,  between  the 
years  1925-1 92  7,  primary 
horse  power  installed  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  industrial  plants  In¬ 
creased.  but  the  number  of 
wage  earners  enqJoyed  in 
manufacturing  decreased  near¬ 
ly  20,000.  We  have  now 
learned  the  meaning  of  techno¬ 
logical  unemployment,  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  men  by  ffie  ma¬ 
chine.  In  1927,  a  machine  was  invented  which 
with  one  man  does  the  work  in  bottlemaking  that 
formerly  required  eighteen.  One  man  can  set 
the  same  amount  of  type  that  once  required  four 
men.  Trades  are  ‘disaf^aiing.  Sometimes  it 
seems  ffiat  labor  itself  is  to  be  abolished — ^witneM 
today  one  steam  shovel  digging  Iron  ore,  taking 
the  place  of  500  men.  The  office  is  being  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  machine,  and  exactly  as  the  old 
copyist  disappeared,  some  phases  of  bookkeepmg 
and  other  office  work  seem  likely  to  go.  What  has 
become  of  those  displaced  by  new  methods?  Chase 
has  an  interesting  list  In  his  “Men  and  Machines.” 
525,000  are  now  apartment  house  and  hotel  em¬ 
ployees;  169,000  have  entered  a  new  profession 
and  are  now  beauty  parlour  experts.  The  moving 
picture  has  absorbed  around  150,000;  the  radio 
125,000;  and  so  on. 

Another  condition  of  importance  to  your  students 
Is  the  increasing  number  of  workers  employed  in 
large  establishments.  Although  it  seems  that  small 
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establishments  in  number  are  holding  their  own,  in 
1923,  according  to  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Recent  Elconomic  Changes,  the  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  over  250  workers  (four  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  establishments)  employ  more  than 
half  of  the  workers.  If  the  volume  of  business 
can  be  taken  as  any  indication,  the  number  of  these 
large  establishments  is  increasing.  Here  change  is 
most  rapid.  More  than  that,  as  the  Lynds  in 
Middltloian  show,  although  there  may  be  more 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  a  foremanship. 
advancement  beyond  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult.  Technically  trained  managers  and 
executives  are  being  used  largely  in  the  higher  po¬ 
sitions. 

Prosser  and  Allen  have  summed  up  the  effects 
of  the  situation  well  in  saymg:  “The  sweeping 
changes  in  the  demands  of  modem  production  has 
brought  with  it  the  need  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
for  both  quicker  adaptation  to  a  job  or  process 
and  for  what  might  be  called  constant  readapta- 
tion  to  the  demands  of  new  jobs.”  Most  young 
workers  wUl  probably  not  “choose”  an  occupation 
as  their  grandfathers  may,  and  follow  it  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  through  their  years.  In  some  few  in¬ 
stances,  this  may  be  possible.  If,  however,  the 
same  rate  of  technical  improvement  in  industry  and 
business  continues,  we  may  even  expect  not  only 
more  changes  but  a  greater  rate  of  change.  No 
worker,  then,  in  factory  or  office  or  store,  can  con¬ 
sider  himself  “put”  or  placed  permanently;  he  will 
be  compelled  to  adjust  and  readjust  himself  to  the 
demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  vocational  world. 

If  our  program  of  vocational  guidance  is  to  be 
practical,  we  must,  in  addition  to  our  survey  of 
the  nature  of  the  vocational  world,  study  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  young  worker.  Modem  in¬ 
dustry  has  placed  a  premium  on  youth.  Earnings 
in  youth  often  are  as  high  or  in  some  cases  higher 
than  they  will  ever  be  again.  This  in  itself  pre¬ 
sents  problems  for  both  industry  and  society.  Some 
industries  exploit  youth.  The  social  worker  has 
discovered  that.  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Water  in 
Youth  in  Conflict,  as  a  result  of  her  experience, 
has  said,  “Industry,  by  itself,  seems  unable  to  take 
the  child’s  welfare  as  a  goal.  It  permits  children 
to  be  sacrificed  needlessly,  and  probably  in  the 


long  nm  without  profit  to  industry,  on  the  theory 
of  individual  and  parental  right  to  work,”  and 
then  indicates  rather  definitely  where  this  occurs. 
The  street  trades  and  domestic  service  offer  definite 
problems.  In  factories  and  stores  and  offices,  it 
has  been  found  again  and  again  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  child  by  law.  Anyone  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  placing  young  workers  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  their  difficulties  in  securing  work  and  ad¬ 
justing  themselves  to  the  working  situation.  We  find 
few,  even  after  vocational  training,  satisfactorily 
placed  and  capable  of  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
job  situation.  The  story  is  too  often  one  of  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  job  to  another,  sometimes  no  more 
than  a  day  or  a  week  at  a  job,  or  tramping  the 
streets  looking  for  the  right  sort  of  a  job,  which 
apparently  is  never  to  appear,  or  trying  to  realize 
impossible  ambitions,  or  engaging  in  hopeless  con¬ 
flict  with  conditions  they  cannot  change.  To  make 
our  program  of  vocational  guidance  practical,  we 
must  know  more  about  the  problems  of  these  young 
people.  Follow-up  has  yet  to  show  its  greatest 
value,  but  so  far  three  definite  problems  of  the 
young  worker  appear  to  be  of  greatest  importance: 

1.  Getting  a  job; 

2.  Keeping  his  job; 

3.  Progressing  on  the  job. 

In  the  world  as  it  is,  his  major  problem  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  of  matching  ability  and  opportunity.  He 
wisely  takes  the  job  he  can  get.  Too  little  is  as 
yet  known  about  the  specific  abilities  required  by 
most  of  the  jobs  in  industry  and  business.  Such 
an  analysis  and  selection  upon  this  basis  must  be 
left  to  the  personnel  man  or  employment  manager. 
Nor  is  there  found  any  striking  difference  between 
the  life  pattern  offered  by  many  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions.  Within  occupational  groups,  factory  work¬ 
ers,  the  skilled  trades,  the  commercial  occupations, 
the  professions,  vocations  resemble  one  another 
more  than  they  differ.  So  far  as  any  matching 
process  is  possible,  it  must  be  between  individual 
abilities  and  interests  and  occupational  group  abili¬ 
ties  and  mterests.  Once  within  an  occupational 
group,  the  boy  or  girl  will  change  from  job  to  job, 
or  will  advance  from  one  to  a  higher  one,  largely 
not  only  because  he  has  the  aptitudes  or  person¬ 
ality  traits  required,  but  because  he  has  the  ability 
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to  adjust  himself  to  a  changing  situation.  For 
most,  promotion  will  come  within  the  industry 
rather  than  through  success  in  any  one  trade.  It 
cannot  be  overemphasized  that,  granting  other 
things,  the  success  of  one  individual  rather  than 
another  will  come  through  this  capacity  for  self- 
adjustment. 

Vocational  guidance  has  to  do  with  choosing 
a  vocation,  preparing  for  a  vocation,  entering  a 
vocation,  and  making  progress  in  a  vocation.  A 
practical  program  for  those  who  will  enter  industry 
and  business  rather  than  the  professions  will  empha¬ 
size  entering  a  vocation  and  making  progress  in  it. 
A  practical  program  of  vocational  guidance  will 
assist  the  boy  or  girl  in: 

1.  Getting  a  job; 

2.  Helping  to  develop  habits  and  attitudes 
which  make  it  possible  for  him  to  advance  voca¬ 
tionally  in  this  rapidly  changing  world; 

3.  Encouraging  and  helping  him  think  intelli¬ 
gently  about  his  problems. 

This  means  that  practical  vocational  guidance 
must  stress  the  development  of  the  self-reliant  in¬ 
dividual  who  can  adjust  himself  to  the  changing 
vocational  world,  who  understands  not  only  the 
requirements  of  his  immediate  job,  but  the  larger 
implications  of  vocational  life.  The  danger  to  any 
individual  lies  not  in  being  ill-fitted  for  any  one 
occupation,  but  being  incapable  of  making  the 
rapid  adjustments  necessary  for  success. 

Let  us  apply  this  idea  of  practical  vocational 
guidance  to  some  of  the  agencies  of  guidance. 
What  of  the  try-out.  of  placement,  of  counseling, 
and  of  die  course  in  occupations? 

The  try-out  course  has  many  limitations.  It 
can  include  only  a  few  occupations.  It  can  give 
little  of  the  taste  of  the  occupation.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  quite  useful  as  a  sort  of  a  performance 
test  preceding  the  selection  of  a  course  in  voca¬ 
tional  training.  Possibly  it  might  be  built  more 
« definitely  as  a  vocational  aptitude  test.  Where 
do  vocational  schools  secure  their  students?  College 
has  very  definite  entrance  requirements,  based  on 
performance  in  other  schools  and  on  a  scholastic 
aptitude  test,  the  chief  purp>ose  of  which  is  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  students  who  enter  have  the  ability 
to  do  the  required  work.  Industry  has  used  suc¬ 


cessfully  aptitude  tests  for  the  selection  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  many  establishmenb  have  well  or¬ 
ganized  vestibule  schools,  whose  purpose  it  is  not 
only  to  give  some  mitial  training  but  to  select  work¬ 
ers  fitted  for  definite  tasks.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  the  vocational  school  to  adopt  and  adapt  this 
procedure?  Today  there  are  good  tests  for  many 
trades,  and  the  same  technic  might  be  used  to  de¬ 
vise  new  ones.  Probabilities  for  success  in  the  vo¬ 
cational  school  could  well  be  determined  in  this 
way. 

Placement  must  not  end  with  the  first  job.  Fol¬ 
low-up  and  an  interest  in  the  progressive  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  must  be  developed.  The 
first  job,  or  the  second  job,  is  important,  but  there 
are  bound  to  be  many  other  problems  fully  as  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  young  worker.  There  ought  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  counseling  the  boy  or  girl  as  he 
faces  each  problem  of  vocational  life,  somebody 
to  whom  he  can  go,  not  only  for  sympathy,  but 
with  the  expectation  that  that  somebody  will  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  whole  situation 
and  is  so  prepared  to  help  him  think  clearly. 

More  than  this,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  course  in  occupations.  Vocational  guidance 
should  properly  be  considered  one  of  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  of  education — an  essential  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  process.  Preparation  for  economic  effi¬ 
ciency  must  be  a  cardinal  objective  in  a  machine 
age.  Among  other  things,  the  product,  if  such  a 
word  should  ever  be  applied  to  a  student,  of  the 
school  should  be  a  personality  which  can  and  will 
adjust  and  adapt  itself  in  a  conqslicated  and  rapid¬ 
ly  changing  economic  and  vocational  life.  Voca¬ 
tion  maladjustment  is  in  reality  an  inability  to  ad¬ 
just  oneself  progressively  to  the  demands  of  this 
dynamic  world.  So  m  our  program  of  practical 
vocational  guidance,  we  must  make  provision  for 
counseling  and  placement,  but  more  than  that,  for 
giving  information  and  developing  habits  and  atti¬ 
tudes  which  are  essential  to  vocational  efficiency. 

The  material  of  the  course  in  occupations  must 
include  information  as  to  what  the  worker  does. 
It  must  also  give  a  true  representation  of  the  life 
pattern  of  the  occupation.  A  job  is  more  than  a 
task;  it  is  a  life.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  vocation,  but 


Practical  vocational  fuiJance  must  sireu  tht  Jevelopmttni  of  the  telf-relianl  indiviJual  who  can  adjuit 
hinuelf  to  the  changing  vocational  world,  wha  undentande  not  only  the  requirementi  of  hit  immediate  job, 
but  the  larger  implications  of  vocational  life.  The  danger  to  any  individual  lies  not  in  being  iU-ftted  for 
any  one  occupation,  but  being  incapable  of  making  the  rapid  adjustments  necessary  for  success. — R.  B. 
CUNUFFE. 
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nevertheless  it  seems  apparent  that  the  vocation 
does  condition  most  other  life  activities.  Let  me 
refer  to  “Middletown”  again.  Recall  the  tre¬ 
mendous  division  between  the  life  and  interests  of 
the  industrial  as  compared  with  the  business  group. 
Strong  has  shown  very  definitely  how  the  interests 
of  the  men  in  different  occupations  differ.  More 
than  that,  how  many  other  decisions  and  activities 
depend  upon  vocation?  But  even  this  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient.  Certainly  we  must  emphasize  more  the 
problems  of  human  relations  involved  in  vocation¬ 
al  life.  How  to  get  on  with  the  boss — how  to  co¬ 
operate  with  his  fellows — these  are  some  of  his 
problems  and  they  are  most  important.  The  new 
“Occupations”  must  also  be  concerned  with  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  worker  at  his 
work  in  his  capacity  as  worker.  Today,  it  seems 
that,  if  the  worker  has  any  interest  in  industrial 
democracy,  he  is  not  interested  in  management 
other  than  as  it  givn  him  some  control  over  the 
factors  which  very  definitely  effect  him,  control  over 
his  own  conditions  of  work.  Still  another  under¬ 
standing  he  should  have — that  of  the  nature  and 
organization  and  fuiKtion  of  industry.  In  our 
time,  we  are  finding  such  problems  taking  a  greater 
part  in  the  thinking  of  most  men,  and  we  also  find 
much  of  that  thinking  loose  and  ill-founded.  Groups 
of  workers  are  assuming  great  responsibilities  in 
industry  and  in  the  organization  of  their  group 
lives — the  labor  banks,  the  cooperative  societies — 
and  we  even  find  some  taking  over  the  management 
of  concerns  they  had  been  working  for  in  order  to 
keep  them  going.  The  union  also  is  being  asked 
to  justify  itself  by  aiding  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  industry,  and  instances  of  joint  control  over 
production  are  more  and  more  common.  All  this 
means  that  the  course  in  “Occupations”  must  be 
much  more  than  the  rapid  survey  of  a  few  facts 
about  a  few  occupations.  Essential  understand¬ 
ings,  essential  habits  and  attitudes  can  only  be  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  material  giving  a  wider  and  more 
inclusive  view  of  the  occupational  world. 

We  know  a  great  deal  today  about  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  simpler  skills,  but  work  in  teaching  more 
complicated  skills  and  the  still  more  complicated 
attitudes  is  largely  experimental.  As  a  tentative 
analysis  of  some  of  the  skills  and  attitudes,  may 
I  suggest  that  among  the  skills  to  be  taught  in 
such  a  course  should  be  included: 

1.  How  to  think  about  problems  of  vocational 
bfe; 

2.  How  to  make  vocational  decisions; 

3.  How  to  work  with  others; 

4.  How  to  grow  in  and  through  the  job. 

Undoubtedly  the  skills  I  suggest  are  not  skills 


in  themselves  but  combinations  of  simple  skills  and 
attitudes.  More  thought  should  be  given  as  to 
the  “hows”  which  the  course  should  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  informational  material  and  methods 
should  be  made  to  serve  that  end.  Along  with 
these  skills  might  be  included  certain  very  definite 
attitudes  or  predispositions,  fully  as  important  as 
the  mechanics  of  each  process. 

1.  A  desire  to  face  and  solve  vocational  prob¬ 
lems  rather  than  avoid  them; 

2.  A  willingness  to  assume  responsibility  for 
one’s  decisions  effecting  one’s  vocational  life; 

3.  A  forward  moving  tendency  toward  co¬ 
operation  with  others — sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  ; 

4.  A  constructive  yet  critical  attitude  toward 
the  organization  of  industry. 

Now  if  preparation  for  vocational  and  economic 
efficiency  is  one  of  the  cardinal  objectives  of  the 
educational  process  it  unquestionably  follows  that 
ample  provision  must  be  made  in  the  curriculum 
and  activities  of  the  school  for  the  realization  of 
that  objective.  The  one  semester  course  m  “Oc¬ 
cupations”  may  have  its  place  and  usefulness,  but 
exactly  as  we  do  not  expect  the  objective  Citizen¬ 
ship  or  Worthy  Home  Membership  to  be  the 
product  of  a  few  hours  desultory  working  and 
thinking,  we  cannot  expect  Economic  Efficiency  to 
be  the  product  of  as  little  time  and  effort.  We 
feel  that  all  through  the  school  each  objective 
should  be  given  its  proper  emphasis,  and  so  here, 
exactly  as  is  true  of  Citizenship  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  every  subject  and  every  activity  to  make 
its  contribution  to  the  realization  of  this  objective, 
and  this  objective  is  realized  when  out  of  die  school 
there  come  individuals  who  can  and  will  under¬ 
stand  and  adapt  and  adjust  themselves  to  our  com¬ 
plicated  and  rapidly  changing  vocational  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life. 

If  through  our  program  of  vocational  guidance 
we  are  able  to  help  our  students  develop  these- 
qualities  we  have  every  right  to  expect  to  see  ( I ) 
a  better  adjustment  of  the  worker  to  the  vocation, 
resulting  in  greater  satisfaction  and  happiness  to  the 
individual;  (2)  a  saving  to  industry  through  the 
elimination  of  labor  waste  and  the  increased  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  worker;  and  (3)  a  more  human  and 
humane  economic  order.  Tlirough  adjustment  of 
the  student  to  the  school  system,  educational  guid¬ 
ance  has  brought  this  satisfaction  to  the  individual 
and  has  as  well  pleased  the  financial  committee 
of  the  school  board.  Through  somewhat  the  same 
procedure,  industrial  personnel  has  shown  its  prac¬ 
ticability.  Vocational  guidance,  through  preparing 
Continued  on  pmge  47 
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Modern  Art  in  a  Liberal  Education 

The  need  for  teachers  to  present  modem  art  in  an  understanding  and 
discriminating  manner  is  explained  bp  Dr.  Thomas  Munro, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Rutgers  Urwersitp,  in  convention  address 


ERE  has  been  a  marked  change  in  die 
last  ten  years  in  the  attitude  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  American  public  toward  post-im¬ 
pressionist  art  The  sweeping  condem¬ 
nations  that  were  common  a  decade  ago. 
denouncing  all  modem  art  as  ugly  and  freakish, 
are  rarely  heard  today,  as  more  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  people  have  come  to  understand  and  enjoy 
it.  Others,  still  not  really  appreciating  the  new 
tendency,  are  at  least  impressed  by  its  vogue  and 
apparent  “smartness.”  Such  people  often  go  to 
the  other  extreme  of  indiscriminate  praise  of  every¬ 
thing  “modernistic.”  Not  only  in  paunting  and 
sculpture,  but  in  furnishings  and  decoration,  they 
rush  to  welcome  everything  that  looks  superficially 
modem — for  example,  everything  that  gives  a  dis¬ 
torted,  unrealistic  treatment  of  the  subject,  or  that 
is  full  of  obvious  angles  and  curves.  More  than 
ever  today,  there  is  need  for  art  teachers  to  pre- 
Mnt  the  new  tendencies  in  an  understanding  and 
discriminating  way. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  “why  bring  modem  art 
into  the  schools  at  all,  until  its  position  has  been 
more  thoroughly  established?  Is  it  not  better  mean¬ 
while  to  stick  to  the  old  classics?”  These  ques¬ 
tions  can  best  be  answered  by  pointing  out  several 
distinct  values  of  including  a  study  of  recent  and 
contemporary  art  in  a  liberal  school  or  college 
course. 

In  the  first  place,  some  attention  tO'  modem  art 
has  the  effect  of  linking  up  the  subject  of  art  with 
present-day  activity  in  general;  of  showing  that 
it  is  still  a  vital  interest  in  the  world  of  today,  and 
not  confined  to  the  classics  of  bygone  days.  The 
musty,  tomb-like  atmosphere  of  the  old-fashioned 
museum,  and  the  bookish  emdition  of  the  old- 
fashioned  art  textbook,  are  among  the  worst  ob¬ 
stacles  to  genuine  feeling  for  art  The  simple 
realization  that  people  are  painting  and  selling 
pictures  today,  exhibiting  them  along  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  writing  about  them  in  the  newspapers, 
helps  to  awaken  student  interest.  What  the 
teacher  says  about  art  in  the  class-room  receives 
an  immediate  practical  test  and  application  when 
the  student  enters  a  gallery  of  unfamiliar  paintings. 
If  it  is  not  mere  dead  information,  it  will  help  the 


student  to  get  his  bearings  in  such  a  new  situation; 
to  look  with  a  comprehending,  critical  eye,  and 
decide  for  himself  what  is  worth  vdiile  among  the 
new  experiments.  Class-room  analysis  of  good 
reproductions  of  contemporary  work,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  trip  to  some  exhibition,  are  of  great  value 
in  developing  critical  powers.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  examples  should  not  be  presented 
as  all  good  or  all  bad,  but  weighed  impartially, 
and  compared  with  older  works,  to  bring  out  the 
specific  qualities  each  one  has,  and  those  which 
it  lacks. 

The  brightness  and  liveliness  of  modem  color¬ 
ing  make  a  direct  appeal  to  children,  which  is  often 
lacking  m  the  sombre  works  of  the  old  masters. 
Likewise  the  bold,  highly  rhythmic  drawing  of 
certain  modems  is  more  obvious  and  easily  grasped 
than  most  of  the  old  masters.  Entirely  aside  from 
the  relative  greatness  of  old  and  new  as  art,  it 
is  psychologically  preferable  to  begin  with  forms 
which  arouse  immediate  mterest,  with  the  simpler, 
intenser  stimuli,  then  go  on  to  develop  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  subtler  shades  and  patterns,  the  darker, 
duller  colorings  of  older  schools.  Not  only  the 
modem  works,  but  those  of  primitive  peoples  which 
have  influenced  the  modem,  are  of  value  in  this 
way  at  the  beginning  of  an  art  appreciation  course. 
Black  and  white  photographs  or  slides  are  ob¬ 
viously  useless  to  demonstrate  color;  it  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  adequate  color-prints  have  been 
available,  and  many  art  teachen  are  not  yet  using 
the  latter  to  any  great  extent. 

^  comparison  between  old  and  new  forms  in 
art  helps  one  to  understand  both.  No  one  who 
really  understands  modem  tendencies  in  art  can 
regard  them  as  a  complete  break  with  the  past. 
They  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  older  traditions; 
sometimes  a  combination  of  elements  in  several 
(dder  styles,  with  a  few  new  elements  added.  If 
the  result  seems  utterly  strange  and  incompre¬ 
hensible,  it  is  so  chiefly  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  older  traditions  that  are  being 
utilized.  If  we  place  the  modem  picture  beside 
its  older  sources  and  influences,  we  find  it  much 
easier  to  understand  what  the  present  artist  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do;  what  he  has  borrowed  from  previous 
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generations,  and  what  he  has  added  to  their 
achievements. 

The  contemporary  artist  draws  to  an  unusual 
degree  on  unfamiliar,  remote  traditions  in  art.  and 
by  doing  so  takes  them  out  of  the  dead  past  and 
makes  them  live  again.  He  shows  us  that  the 
arts  of  primitive  peoples,  of  the  orient  and  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe,  are  not  to  be  brushed 
aside  as  mere  crude,  obsolete  gropings;  that  they 
contained  elements  of  beauty  which  were  lost  in 
the  academic  art  of  nineteenth  century  Europe  and 
America.  By  leading  us  to  see  and  enjoy  these 
lost  qualities  again,  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  other 
civilizations,  he  enriches  and  expands  our  imagina¬ 
tions.  and  frees  us  from  the  limits  of  the  time  and 
place  in  which  we  happen  to  live.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  students  should  not  be  allowed  to  see 
these  unfamiliar  forms  until  after  they  have  had  a 
“basic  training”  in  the  Greek  and  Renaissance 
tradition.  No  one  tradition  is  necessarily  more 
fundamental  or  authoritative  in  art  than  any  other. 
Even  though  we  may  return  to  value  our  own 
peculiar  tradition  most  highly,  we  can  understand 
it  best  by  contrasting  it  with  many  others. 

The  modern  artist  is.  however,  not  a  mere  re¬ 
viver  of  forgotten  styles.  He  teaches  us  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  beautiful  aspects  in  our  own  environment, 
which  we  are  apt  to  ignore  because  of  their  hum¬ 
drum  associations.  The  present-day  world  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  of  factories,  skyscrapers,  airplanes,  the 
humble  utensils  of  daily  life,  are  all  being  ex¬ 
amined  afresh  with  an  artist’s  eye.  their  elements 
of  beauty  noticed  and  developed.  Instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  conceal  their  structure  and  functions  with 
surface  ornamentation,  as  the  Victorian  craftsman 
did.  we  bring  out  clearly  the  basic  forms  and  ma¬ 
terials  that  make  them  up.  In  these  we  often  see. 
unintentionally  achieved,  those  qualities  of  rhyth¬ 
mic  and  harmonious  design  which  characterize  good 
art  of  all  periods.  By  the  aid  of  the  artist,  these 
qualities  are  further  developed  in  the  designing  of 
industrial  articles,  while  the  artist  himself  often 
finds  inspiration  in  the  machine  age  for  imaginative 
designs  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  modem  artist  is  usually  a  specialist,  as 


nearly  everyone  tends  to  be  in  this  age.  If  this 
fact  were  realized,  he  would  be  much  less  mis¬ 
understood.  We  would  judge  him  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  is  trying  to  do;  not  condemn  him  for  leav¬ 
ing  out  qualities  he  has  intentionally  omitted.  In¬ 
stead  of  tiying  to  reproduce  everything  he  sees  in 
the  model  or  landscape  before  him.  he  selects  some 
one  aspect,  or  a  very  few.  and  specializes  on  these. 
Some  one  distinctive  rhythm  of  lines  or  masses,  some 
one  unusual  color-combination,  interests  him  so 
much  that  he  emphasizes  and  elaborates  it.  leav¬ 
ing  out  everything  else.  Naturally,  the  result  looks 
incomplete  or  distorted  to  anyone  who  expects  a 
picture  to  be  a  complete  representation  of  the  ob¬ 
ject.  But  it  may  serve  to  open  our  eyes  to  some 
hidden  design  or  rich  surface  in  nature,  that  we 
failed  to  perceive  until  it  was  singled  out  for  our 
attention. 

Being  specialized,  contemporary  works  of  art  are 
very  different  from  each  other.  There  is  no  single 
blanket  formula  to  explain  them  all.  They  must 
be  looked  at  in  different  ways,  with  an  eye  to  the 
peculiar  effect  each  is  trymg  to  produce.  Some 
work  for  line-pattern,  others  for  a  novel  arrange¬ 
ment  of  masses  in  deep  space,  others  for  new  color- 
harmonies.  and  so  on.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  single 
contemporary  painting  that  is  great  in  many  ways 
at  once,  as  some  of  the  old  masters  were.  But 
each  is  striking  out  along  some  new  path,  and  taken 
all  together,  they  reveal  that  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  in  art  is  a  flourishing  and  progressive  one. 

For  the  art  teacher  who  wishes  to  present  the 
subject  in  an  analytic  way,  bringing  out  the  dif¬ 
ferent  factors  that  go  to  make  up  design  in  art, 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  using  some  of  the 
highly  specialized  contemporary  works.  Being  less 
complex  and  many-sided,  they  offer  separate  ex¬ 
amples  of  each  type  of  effect  the  teacher  wishes  to 
explain.  A  few  of  the  recent  men,  especially 
Cezanne  and  Renoir,  have  themselves  achieved 
complex  and  many-sided  designs,  and  can  therefore 
be  studied  along  with  such  old  masters  as  Titian 
and  Rubens,  to  illustrate  the  building  up  of  many 
separate  pictorial  effects  into  elaborate,  organic 
compositions. 


Afo  one  ttho  really  mdereianJs  modem  lendeneiet  in  art  can  regard  them  a*  a  complete  break  with 
the  patU  They  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  older  tradition*;  sometimes  a  combination  of  elements  in  several 
older  styles,  with  a  few  new  elements  added.  If  the  result  seems  utterly  strange  and  incomprehensible,  it 
is  so  chiefly  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  older  traditions  that  are  being  utilized. — Dk.  Thomas 
Munro. 
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Research  in  Handwriting 

Dr.  Paul  P .  IV esi,  associate  Professor  at  Nev  York  Uruversity, 
in  convention  address,  discusses  the  need  for  further  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  field  of  handwriting. 


ESEARCH  is  the  term  used  to  denote 
the  procedures  which  are  used  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  range  of  scientific  theory 
and  application.  Research  should  lead 
the  way  in  all  human  undertakings  and 
precede  the  initiation  of  new  procedures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  new  developments  in  education  come, 
as  a  rule,  without  reference  to  research.  Policies 
are  often  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  feelings 
of  a  superintendent  of  schools  or  other  educational 
leaders,  or  as  the  natural  outcome  of  a  basic  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy,  without  having  any  foundation 
whatever  upon  the  findings  of  educational  research. 
Thus,  a  superintendent  of  schools  may  decide  to 
discontinue  handwriting  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  to  eliminate  drills  from  handwriting  instruc¬ 
tion.  or  to  install  a  new  system  of  handwriting 
without  any  consideration  of  the  scientific  facts 
which  may  underlie  the  policy.  Research,  if  used, 
is  an  after-thought  and.  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
can  hope  merely  to  be  of  aid  in  adapting  or  modi¬ 
fying  procedures  which  have  already  been  initiated. 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  much  pseudo¬ 
science  in  a  newly  organized  field  of  scientific  ap¬ 
plication.  Education  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  research  used  as  a  tool 
of  rationalization  with  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
justifying  procedures  already  used  rather  than 
upon  finding  the  truth  regarding  any  contentious 
issue.  Scientific  research  can  never  fulfill  its  func¬ 
tion  when  used  merely  as  an  instrument  of  propa¬ 
ganda. 

There  are  many  critical  problems  which  are 
facing  us  in  the  field  of  handwriting  instruction. 
The  goals  of  handwriting;  the  curricular  content; 
provisions  for  supervision  and  instruction;  methods 
of  instruction,  and  many  other  factors  of  the  future 
must  be  determined  by  scientific  research. 

As  one  surveys  the  research  which  has  been 
completed  in  the  field  of  handwriting  he  must  be 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  thorough-going  investi¬ 
gation  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  fields  in  which 
the  critical  problems  are  uppermost.  Some  years 
ago  there  were  many  experiments  carried  on  in  the 
laboratory.  These,  while  significant,  were  usually 
conducted  with  small  groups  or  with  adults  and 
consequently  very  few  definite  findings  were  made 


which  may  be  considered  applicable  to  the  actual 
instruction  of  children  in  the  schoolroom.  In  more 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  scattering  of  claiss- 
room  experimentation  and  other  investigations 
which  have  been  most  promising,  but  in  almost  no 
cases  has  there  been  a  widely  extended  investigadmi 
which  has  arrived  at  a  definitely  conclusive  state¬ 
ment  of  the  many  major  issues  which  concern  us. 
Before  any  suitable  progress  may  be  made  in  the 
future,  it  is  evident  that  such  extensive  and  in¬ 
tensive  investigations  must  be  made.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  handwriting  must, 
therefore,  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  task  of  ap¬ 
plying  research  in  an  adequate  way  as  a  means 
toward  formulating  definite  policies.  Only  in  this 
way  can  real  leadership  be  achieved. 

Many  of  the  problems  relative  to  die  teaching 
of  handwriting  are  the  outgrowth  of  certain  major 
moves  in  education  which  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  chief  one  of  these  relates  to  the 
crowding  of  the  curriculum,  in  recent  years,  with 
large  numbers  of  new  subjects.  This  results  in 
an  intense  competition  between  the  various  bodies 
of  subject  matter  for  a  place  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  statement  made, 
sometimes  by  supervisors  or  principals  of  schools 
that  handwriting  is  not  used  enough  in  life  to  justify 
much  attention  to  it  in  the  school.  They  consider 
the  school  in  its  functional  relations  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life  and  feel  that  the  ends  may  be  achieved 
with  only  incidental  emphasis  upon  handwriting 
Instruction.  Such  assertions  have  never  been  based 
upon  sciei^fic  evidence.  Neither  is  there  any 
thorough-going  attempt  on  the  part  of  researchers 
to  meet  this  challenge  by  discovering  actual  facts. 
Thorough  investigations  are  needed  of  the  extent 
to  which  handwriting  is  actually  used  in  the  work- 
a-day  affairs  of  life  by  the  average  individual,  with 
special  attention  to  various  vocational  activities. 
Apart  from  a  consideration  of  the  after-school 
life  of  the  individual,  it  is  vital  to  know  how  much 
writing  children  actually  do  in  preparmg  their  work 
in  the  regular  school  program,  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  in  connection  with  the  life  outside 
of  school. 

It  is  evident  that  the  children  should  be  ade- 
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quately  trained  for  efficient  writing  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  school  and  home,  and  no  school 
should  be  free  to  limit  the  instruction  in  handwrit> 
ing  until  the  actual  facts  are  known.  The  burden 
of  proof  must  rest  upon  those  who  would  initiate 
the  policy  of  neglect  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
subjects. 

A  similar  problem  is  encountered  with  those 
who  would  eliminate  instruction  in  handwriting 
during  the  first  two  years  of  school.  Before  such 
a  policy  is  introduced  the  following  questions 
should  be  answered:  Does  the  failure  to  learn  to 
write  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  grade  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  child’s  natural  learning  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  arithmetic,  language,  and  spelling?  Does 
the  child  have  a  natural  desire  to  express  himself 
in  letters  or  in  other  ways  which  is  blocked  by  his 
inability  to  write?  Do  the  children,  or  any  major 
proportion  of  them,  learn  to  write  with  satisfactory 
speed  and  quality  as  an  incidental  and  spontaneous 
activity  when  no  formal  instruction  is  given?  Does 
a  child  who  begins  learning  to  write  in  the  third 
grade  readily  develop  his  percepts  and  muscular 
control  so  that  he  is  not  handicapped  by  lack  of 
previous  experience?  On  these  and  other  involved 
questions  one  may  have  convictions,  but  thus  far 
they  must  stand  as  mere  convictions  without  any 
evidence  adduced  from  adequate  research. 

Those  who  would  eliminate  handwriting  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  faced 
with  a  similar  challenge.  What  becomes  of  those 
who  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  drill  during 
these  grades?  The  laws  of  habit  formation,  es¬ 
pecially  the  law  of  disuse,  would  indicate  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  these  individuals  would  suffer  a  marked 
loss  of  quality  and  speed  as  a  result  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  regular  instruction;  but  we  do  not  know 
to  what  an  extent  this  tendency  obtams. 

The  question  also  frequently  arises  as  to  the 
need  for  the  differentiation  of  training  in  handwrit¬ 
ing  in  high  school  for  the  various  vocations.  We 
know  that  employers  do  frequently  make  demands 
for  neat,  legible  handwriting  on  the  part  of  their 
employees  and  use  this  as  one  of  the  basic  require¬ 
ments  for  employment.  A  survey  recently  made 
by  Cameron  Beck  entitled.  //on>  Can  the  Com¬ 
mercial  High  Schools  Better  Prepare  Their  Stu¬ 


dents  for  the  Budness  World,  collected  statements 
of  many  business  leaders  as  to  the  characteristics 
which  they  demanded  from  their  employees.  In 
these  statements  the  demand  for  good  handwriting 
is  frequently  emphasized.  This  study  should  be 
extended  to  a  point  where  we  know  definitely  what 
standards  are  called  for  in  the  various  vocations 
so  that  adequate  training  may  be  given  to  this  end. 
Cases  frequently  occur  where  candidates  for  teach¬ 
ing  positions  and  principalships  are  denied  the  posi¬ 
tion  because  of  the  illegible  or  crude  writing  in 
their  letters  of  application.  But  we  do  not  know 
in  any  precise  way  how  many  applications  fail 
of  their  purpose  because  of  poor  handwriting. 

The  reaction  against  formal  drill  is  manifesting 
itself  in  many  schools  and  school  systems,  and 
there  is  more  and  more  of  a  tendency  to  demand 
that  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  drill  in  hand¬ 
writing  or  that  drill  shall  be  completely  eliminated. 
It  would  indeed  be  an  anomaly  if  an  intricate  skill 
such  as  this  could  be  learned  without  drill  of  rather 
specific  character.  The  challenge  must  be  met, 
however,  and  investigations  set  on  foot  to  discover 
if  handwriting  can  be  taught  without  making  use 
of  regular  drills.  If  drill  is  found  to  be  necessary 
the  question  naturally  follows  as  to  how  much  drill 
is  absolutely  required  in  order  that  the  child  may 
be  brought  to  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  within  the 
time  required. 

Also,  the  problem  must  be  solved  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  drill  material.  Much  of  the  reaction 
which  is  noticeable  is  directed  against  a  formal 
drill  such  as  the  push  and  pull  and  oval  exercises 
which  have  characterized  handwriting  instruction 
of  the  past.  These  drills  are  often  discarded  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  they  are  wasteful.  In  fact,  these  drills,  prop¬ 
erly  used,  may  be  the  best  means  available  of 
developing  general  motor  control  and  in  this  case 
it  is  evident  that  their  elimination  would  be  just 
as  wrong  a  step  as  their  over-exaggeration  or  mis¬ 
use.  It  is  probable  that  the  instruction  of  the  future 
will  emphasize  more  particularly  the  actual  drill 
upon  letter  forms  and  letter  connections.  The 
value  of  such  drills  as  compared  with  formal  drills 
has  never  been  thoroughly  determined.  Further 
investigation  should  also  be  made  in  the  lines  of 
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ways  of  making  thf  drill  matter  more  interesting 
to  pupils  and  in  using  drill  as  a  meams  of  improving 
the  written  form  m  ways  which  are  meaningful  to 
and  adequately  appreciated  by  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves.  If  this  could  be  done  it  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  protest  against  drill  will  be  neutraJized 
and  tend  to  disappear. 

The  present-day  demand  for  economy  is  itself 
a  stimulus  for  many  varied  problems.  By  economy 
is  meant  the  obtaining  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  best  quality  of  work  in  the  least  amount  of 
time  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy  and 
of  money.  The  demand  for  economy  is  not  only 
natural;  it  is  to  be  commended,  but  none  of  the 
elements  should  be  omitted.  That  school  system 
which  places  the  emphasis  on  the  least  expenditure 
of  money  alone  without  consideration  of  educational 
outcomes  is  evidently  not  acting  in  harmony  wkh 
the  basic  principles  of  economy. 

One  group  of  problems  thus  arising  relate  to  the 
personnel  of  the  teaching  statf.  In  many  cases  the 
office  of  supervisor  of  handwriting  is  dispensed 
with  in  order  to  save  money  and  on  the  assumption 
that  the  work  in  handwriting  in  the  community  will 
not  suffer  as  a  result.  But  this  step  is  almost  never 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  a  thorough-going  survey 
which  has  proved  that  the  supervisor  of  handwrit¬ 
ing  is  not  contributing  adequately  to  the  educational 
program  of  the  community.  One  may  call  to 
mind  a  number  of  school  systems  in  which  super¬ 
vision  has  been  eliminated  and  in  which  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  school  children  has  suffered  a  marked 
deterioration.  Extensive  studies  are  needed  with 
a  view  to  discovering  whether  such  deterioration  is 
generally  characteristic  of  such  a  situation.  One 
might  make  a  general  survey  of  a  large  number  of 
school  systems  in  some  of  w^ich  supervision  is 
provided  while  in  others  there  is  no  supervision.  It 
is  possible  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  types  of 
comparable  schools  would  throw  some  light  upon 
the  situation.  A  much  better  plan  would  be  to 
provide  supervision  for  one-half  of  a  school  system 
while  the  other  half,  consisting  of  comparable 
Khools,  would  be  left  without  supervisory  guid¬ 
ance.  In  this  way  one  could  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  handwriting  in  the  two  parts  of  the 
same  city  system  and  on  the  basis  of  changes  which 


took  place  could  draw  very  dehnite  conclusiona 
regardmg  the  values  which  would  be  obtained  by 
supervision. 

Similar  studies  might  be  made  regarding  the 
organization  of  the  supervisor’s  work  and  duties. 
For  example,  it  is  commonly  recommended  that 
the  supervisor  of  handwriting  be  empowered  to 
act  as  a  supervisor  of  all  written  work  m  a  school 
system  rather  than  as  the  supervisor  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  drill  period.  Theoretically,  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  good  plan.  We  are  in  need  of 
definite  evidence  in  order  to  justify  and  generally 
recommend  die  procedure.  The  plan  of  a  free 
schedule  of  supervision  in  which  the  supervisor  is 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  direct  her  attention 
chiefly  to  the  teachers  who  are  most  in  need  of 
help  should  be  compared  wkh  that  in  which  there 
is  a  rigid  schedule  of  visits  to  all  teachers,  and  the 
values  of  either  plan  should  be  definitely  estimated. 
Many  other  problems  of  a  similar  nature  relative 
to  supervision  could  be  readily  attached  and  solved 
by  any  large  school  system. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  schools  to  have  certain 
special  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  the  writing 
instruction  and  leadership  in  the  school;  while  in 
others  the  instruction  of  a  grade  is  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  that  grade.  The 
former  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  depart¬ 
mentalized  instruction  although  it  obtains  as  well 
in  the  schools  where  the  teacher  remains  with  her 
class.  It  would  appear  that  the  special  teacher 
whose  interests  and  preparation  fit  her  particularly 
for  the  task  would  give  better  service  than  the 
regular  teacher,  but  to  what  extent  this  may  be 
true  is  a  matter  of  opinion  rather  than  of  scientific 
research. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  teachers  in  service  are  poor  writera 
who  are  unable  to  set  good  models  before  the 
children.  A  nation-wide  survey  of  ffre  handwrit¬ 
ing  ability  of  teachers  would  throw  much  light 
upon  the  problem. 

Many  problems  are  involved  in  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  the  various  systems  of  handwriting.  Stand¬ 
ard  script  systems  are  in  such  a  close  agreement 
on  many  points  that  the  systems  as  a  whole  can  not 
be  readily  contrasted  with  one  another.  The  most 
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hopeful  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  publishers  of  such  systems  to  discover 
the  scientific  evidence  regarding  all  of  the  involved 
points  and  to  act  accordingly  in  the  periodic  re¬ 
vision  of  their  materials.  This  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  spirit  which  at  one  time  prevailed  «md 
which  are  characterized  solely  by  propaganda  in 
the  form  of  opinions  and  dogmatic  statements. 

Manuscript  writing,  or  the  printed  script  form 
which  has  been  introduced  recently  from  England 
into  our  experimental  schools  has  found  its  way 
into  some  of  the  public  schools  as  well.  Research 
has  definitely  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  manu¬ 
script  form  is  limited  as  to  speed  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  and  upper  grades.  In  spite  of  this  fact 
some  school  systems  are  placing  this  new  method 
of  instruction  throughout  the  entire  school  while 
others  are  reserving  it  altogether  for  the  primary 
grades;  then  shifting  to  the  script  form.  The 
installation  of  such  a  different  system  offers  an 
opportunity  for  any  school  system  to  experiment 
regarding  the  relative  values  of  the  script  and 
manuscript  forms.  It  is  commonly  urged  by  in¬ 
vestigators  that  the  children  be  taught  both  forms 
so  that  they  may  have  each  for  the  particular  uses 
for  which  it  is  fitted.  In  other  words,  they  would 
urge  that  the  manuscript  form  be  not  dropped  from 
instruction  at  the  end  of  the  primary  grades,  but 
be  retained  and  drilled  upon  in  addition  to  the 
script  form.  How  and  when  both  forms  may  be 
most  readily  learned  has  not  been  d^ermined. 
It  is  possible  that  both  forms  might  be  taught  from 
the  beginning  without  any  actual  loss  of  time  for 
the  pupil. 

The  primary  grades  have  been  and  remain  a 
field  of  argument  regarding  methods  of  instruction. 
In  almost  any  group  of  teachers  one  may  find 
advocates  of  altogether  opposite  methods,  each 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  point  of  view, 
yet  neither  being  able  to  furnish  sound  scientific 
argument  in  support  of  his  assertions.  Among 
some  of  these  problems  may  be  mentioned;  the 
placement  of  blackboard  work  as  preceding  or  ac¬ 
companying  the  practice  of  the  desks,  the  time 
when  writing  with  the  pen  is  initiated,  and  incidental 
learning  of  handwriting  as  compared  with  definite 
instruction  through  drill. 

The  aggravating  problems  regarding  the  use 
of  finger  movement  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
solved  by  extensive  classroom  experimentation. 
Neither  is  there  any  clear  knowledge  based  upon 
scientific  evidence  regarding  the  exact  place  rhythm 
should  occupy,  either  m  the  case  of  counting  rhy¬ 
thm  or  with  respect  to  the  use  of  a  musical  guide. 
There  are  various  well-established  theories  relative 


to  the  use  of  rhythm  and  some  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  which  offer  significant  indications,  but 
few,  if  any,  classroom  investigations  have  been 
conducted  which  definitely  indicate  the  values  or 
limitations  of  rhythm. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  problems  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  correlation  of  handwriting  with  other 
written  work  is  the  one  which  promises  to  be  most 
immediately  fruitful  from  the  standpoint  of  econ¬ 
omic  instruction.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
teachers  and  supervisors  have  the  very  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  the  greatest  hindrance  to  handwriting 
instruction  is  found  in  the  failure  to  apply  good 
handwriting  in  ail  written  work  which  the  child 
does.  It  is  evident  that  in  many  schools  the  hand¬ 
writing  drill  period  is  set  apart  by  itself  as  a  period 
of  more  or  less  intensive  practice  and  is  not  in  any 
way  related  to  the  subject  matter  or  activities  which 
the  child  is  engaged  in  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Almost  any  form  of  writing,  position,  or  movement 
is  accepted  without  comment  by  the  teacher,  ev«i 
though  she  be  the  one  who  has  taught  the  hand¬ 
writing  lesson.  In  the  case  of  departmentalized 
work  the  tendency  may  be  even  more  exaggerated. 

No  survey  has  been  made  which  would  reveal 
to  us  the  actual  extent  of  this  policy  of  isolation  of 
handwriting  drill  from  other  written  work.  It 
appears  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  no  association 
is  made  between  the  handwriting  lesson  and  other 
written  work  the  children  will  receive  no  adequate 
incentive  for  applying  their  handwriting  lesson.  It 
is  certain  that  they  can  not  be  trusted  to  make  this 
association  themselves.  It  is  possible  that  if  the 
pupil  were  given  a  generalized  idea  and  ideal  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  his  best  writing  in  all  written 
work  that  he  does,  he  would  require  much  less 
formal  drill  than  has  been  ciutomary.  At  least 
the  hypothesis  may  be  made  that  the  effort  of 
instruction  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  all  instruc¬ 
tors  took  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  writing 
of  pupils  to  higher  levels.  There  have  been  no 
major  reports  of  research  in  this  field  although  it 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  investigation. 

Tire  persistence  of  handwriting  habits  is  a  topic 
of  frequent  dispute.  Some  maintain  that  these 
habits  persist  throughout  life  wdiile  others  assert 
ffiat  for  the  most  part  habits  soon  break  down  after 
the  formal  drill  ceases.  We  have  available,  how¬ 
ever,  no  long  continued  or  follow-up  investigatioiu 
which  actually  trace  the  changes  in  the  writing  of 
pupils  in  after-school  life  or  which  throw  any  Ii{^ 
upon  the  factors  which  are  favorable  to  persisteiKe 
of  handwriting  habits.  It  is  likely  that  die  attitude 
of  the  individual  is  the  determining  factor.  An 
evaluation  of  the  various  incentives  used  for  good 
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writing  is  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time,  es¬ 
pecially  a  comparison  of  direct  and  indirect  mod- 
vadon.  The  grantmg  of  awards  is  felt  to  be 
necessary  in  the  plan  of  instrucdon  now  used,  but 
there  is  a  very  pervasive  convicdon  that  in  any 
adequate  plan  of  instrucdon.  properly  executed, 
these  would  not  be  required.  The  educational 
world  would  welcome  a  sciendfic  report  which 
would  indicate  the  achievement  of  sadsfactory  re¬ 
sults  without  the  use  of  such  awards  through  the 
creadon  of  direct  interest  in  handwriting  for  its 
own  sake. 

In  what  has  been  said  it  has  been  the  aim  to 
present  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  field  as  a  course  of  problems  for  research.  One 
may  be  impressed  with  the  thought  that  compara¬ 
tively  little  research  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
field  of  handwriting.  On  the  contrary  many  sig¬ 
nificant  studies  have  been  made  and  have  helped 
m  the  soludon  of  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  not  been  here 
noted.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  there  has  been, 
undl  recently,  a  great  lack  of 
actual  classroom  investigation 
and  of  research  undertakings 
extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  many  of  the 
vital  problems,  the  soludon  of 
which  must  determine  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  handwriting  instruc¬ 
don  of  the  future,  have  not 
been  sadsfactorily  attacked.  Only  as  the  need  is 
recognized  will  it  be  possible  to  stimulate  others  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  solving  of  these  major  prob¬ 
lems. 

There  is  a  general  convicdon  diat  research  can 
be  carried  on  only  vrith  a  very  elaborate  organiza- 
don  under  very  complex  procedures.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  however.  Many  of  the  problems  which 
have  been  noted,  as  well  as  others,  may  -be  solved 
in  any  school  system  without  in  any  way  changing 
the  general  organizadon  or  personnel  of  the  school. 
Each  school  or  school  system  has  a  definite  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  making  its  contribudon  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  field.  If  any  changes  are  contemplated 
in  a  school  reladve  to  methods,  curriculum,  or 
other  aspects  of  handwriting  instruction,  profes¬ 
sional  policy  would  indicate  the  plan  of  installing 
the  new  under  stricdy  experimental  conditions  so 
that  a  definite  contrast  might  be  found  between 
the  new  and  the  old.  In  this  way  any  values  which 
were  found  by  either  plan  could  be  ascertained 
and  thus  research  could  be  made  to  contribute  not 


merely  to  the  local  program,  but  also  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  field. 

In  many  communides  handwriting  tests  are  given 
rather  periodically  with  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
discovering  the  standing  of  pupils,  either  individu¬ 
ally  or  as  a  group,  as  compared  with  the  norms 
of  the  test.  Both  interesdng  and  valuable  facts 
may  thus  be  revealed  to  the  teaching  and  adminis- 
tradve  staff.  If  given  to  several  secdons.  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  procedures  as  far  as  testing  is 
concerned,  and  with  no  extra  effort,  experimental 
condidons  might  be  set  up  and  the  tests  made  to 
reveal  changes  which  take  place  when  various  types 
of  method,  organizadon.  or  content  are  followed. 

The  fimdamental  requisite  of  those  who  would 
undertake  research  in  handwriting  is  an  interest 
in  the  subject  and  especially  an  interest  in  the 
problems  involved.  Furthermore,  one  should  pre¬ 
pare  in  die  various  techniques  which  are  essendal 
in  carrying  on  the  particular  re¬ 
search  problem  which  is  to  be 
undertaken.  Many  of  the 
problems  must,  of  necessity,  be 
experimental  in  type.  Others 
will  require  merely  a  statistical 
investigation  of  facts  which  are 
available  or  which  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  observation  or  test¬ 
ing. 

The  values  which  could  be 
secured  from  research  of  this 
type  are  innumerable.  Chief 
among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  extending  of  the  field  of  knowledge  and  the 
modification  of  future  practice.  But  not  least 
among  these  values  will  be  the  vitalizing  of  the 
teaching  group  and  the  development  of  new  in¬ 
terests  and  enthusiasms.  One  can  hardly  be  a 
formalist  in  the  face  of  the  demands  which  are 
made  by  sciendfic  research,  and  as  he  assumes  the 
attitudes  of  an  earnest  searcher  after  truth. 

Until  the  results  of  sciendfic  research  are  forth¬ 
coming  on  many  of  these  problems  we  must  go 
ahead  in  the  use  of  existing  procedures  or  in  the 
initiation  of  new  procedures  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  promising  hypothesis,  sadsfactory  experience, 
and  common  sense.  Practices  will  not  be  stabil¬ 
ized,  however^  undl  some  definite  contributions  are 
made  on  most  issues  by  sciendfic  investigation. 


When  you  get  into  a  tight  place  and  everirthing 
goes  against  you,  till  it  seems  as  though  you  could 
not  hold  on  a  minute  longer,  never  give  up  then, 
for  that  is  just  the  place  and  time  that  the  tide  will 
turn. — Horriet  Beecher  Stove. 


It  U  natural  that  there  should  be 
much  pseudo-science  in  a  newly  organ¬ 
ized  field  of  scientific  application.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  research  used 
as  a  tool  of  rationalization  with  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  justifying  pro¬ 
cedure  already  used  rather  than  upon 
finding  the  truth  regarding  any  conten¬ 
tious  issue — Paul  V.  West. 
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The  Function  of  Leadership 

Convention  Address 

By  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves 

Commisaoner  of  Education,  Nel»  York 


O  raise  the  level  of  racial  achievement,  we 
shall  have  to  depend  very  largely  upon 
suitable  environment  and  education  for 
the  training  of  leaders.  The  course  of 
natural  selection  and  evolution  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  slow. 

The  importance  of  leaders  to  civilized  society 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Although  average 
individuals  can  for  a  while  conserve  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  race  and  keep  the  activities  of  every¬ 
day  life  in  operation,  they  must  look  to  their  in¬ 
tellectual  superiors  for  new  steps  in  progress.  There 
are  opposing  views  that  leaders,  like  the  poets,  are 
**bom  and  not  made,”  and  that  they  are  created 
by  circumstances  and  training.  Francis  Galton, 
an  English  biologist,  stressed  the  development  of 
the  individual  and  invented  the  word  “eugenics” 
to  represent  his  belief  that  we  might  rapidly  pro¬ 
duce  a  gifted  race  through  select  And  judicious 
mating.  Lester  F.  Ward,  an  American  scientist, 
held  that  a  large  part  of  ability  is  not  transmissible, 
but  is  acquired  through  opportunity  and  that  genius 
is  only  potential  and  is  to  be  best  promoted  by 
furnishing  the  proper  environment. 

As  a  whole.  Ward  seems  to  view  the  question 
from  a  broader  angle  and  to  have  rather  the  better 
of  the  argument.  Most  of  us  public  school  teachen 
would  certainly  agree  with  his  proposition  that, 
if  we  wish  to  increase  the  number  and  efficiency 
of  our  leaders,  we  must  extend  to  all  the  classes 
the  opportunity  for  training  in  every  line.  Up  to 
<late,  at  any  rate,  the  world  has  achieved  very 
little  through  heredity  imd  eugenics  by  themselves. 
There  has  apparently  been  no  marked  physical  or 
mental  change  in  the  race  during  the  twenty-five 
thousand  years,  more  or  less,  since,  in  the  course 
of  evolution,  the  first  dolichocephalic  men  began 
their  activities.  A  census  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  average  run  of  mankind  at  the  present  time 
makes  us  extremely  skeptical  concerning  any  note¬ 
worthy  advance  in  the  nature  of  inherited  intelli¬ 
gence.  Possibly  no  people  have  ever  appeared  in 
modem  times  that  could  be  considered  the  equals 
(not  to  say  superiors)  of  the  Athenian  Greeks, 
who  two  and  a  half  millenia  ago  attained  such  a 


high  general  level  and  produced  so  many  intellec¬ 
tual  giants. 

However,  we  can  not  deny  the  immense  pro¬ 
gress  that  the  race  has  achieved  in  civilization  since 
the  day  of  the  Athenian  Greeks.  Through  co¬ 
operative  and  specialized  effort  we  have  gained 
and  transmitted  a  wide  control  over  both  ourselves 
and  the  forces  of  Nature  as  shown  by  the  extensive 
devel  cements  in  science,  art,  industry,  commerce, 
agriculture,  government,  literature  and  religion. 
Tliese  contributions,  however,  have  obviously  been 
handed  down  through  training  without  leaving  any 
appreciable  impression  upon  the  germ  cells  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

It  is  admitted  that  eugenics  as  recommended  by 
Galton  has  never  been  given  a  fair  trial  and  that 
even  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  do  not  begin  to  give  the  attention  to 
human  mating  that  we  expend  upon  ffie  scientific 
breeding  of  lower  animals.  .Kittens  and  puppies 
bom  under  the  hybrid  conditions  that  we  tolerate 
without  protest  in  human  beings  would  be  promptly 
consigned  to  the  horse  pond,  and  any  stock  raiser 
who  utilized  his  best  blooded  sires  and  dams  to 
as  little  effect  as  modem  society  does  its  most 
worthy  parenthood  would  be  a  subject  for  a  bank- 
mpts  court  or  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane.  With 
a  use  of  a  tithe  of  our  increased  knowledge  and 
control,  we  could  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  vastly  improve  the  race  both  physically  and 
mentally;  and  raise  inestimably  the  general  level 
of  intelligence  and  the  possibilities  of  leadership. 

It  is  in  this  process  of  voluntary  control  that  the 
whole  cnu  of  the  situation  rests,  and  it  is  the 
difficulty  of  rationalizing  human  instincts  and  im¬ 
pulses  that  constitutes  the  greatest  value  in  Ward’s 
amendment  to  the  Galtonian  theory,  for  at  present 
the  individual  too  often  regards  all  social  control 
as  an  interference  and  a  menace  and  men  and 
women  refuse  to  be  guided  by  an  expert  in  the 
choice  of  a  mate. 

Hence,  the  only  corrective  and  effective  means 
for  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  development  of 
leaders  and  to  racial  progress  is  to  be  found  in 
universal  opportunities  for  education. 
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Present  Day  Trends  in  Physical  Education 

Ruth  Evans,  of  the  Springfield,  Mms.^  public  school  s}fstem,  in  convention 
address  before  the  Phjfacal  Education  Association,  presents  the 
public  school  point  of  vieip. 


RECENT  day  trends  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  How  much  more  of  a  challenge 
this  topic  is  today  than  it  would  have 
been  twenty  years  ago.  No  doubt  in 
1 950,  someone  will  make  that  same 
statement,  smd  no  doubt  will  have  as  much  justifi¬ 
cation  for  it  as  we  have  today. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  during  the  past 
ten  to  twenty  years  have  come  tremendous  changes 
— some  for  the  better,  few  we  hope,  for  the 
worse,  and  about  the  next  twenty  years,  who  can 
tell? 

Most  of  US  have,  I  believe,  faith  enough  in 
what  we  are  doing  to  be  more  optomistic  than  the 
character  in  Alice  in  Wonderland  was  when  he 
said,  “Get  somewhere,  how  can  we?  We  have 
to  rrm  as  fast  as  we  can  to  keep  up  to  where  we 
are.**  Yes,  we  are  getting  somewhere;  a  quick 
glance  at  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  few  yean  will  show  us  that 

Physical  Education  A  Part  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Education,  Ten  yean  ago  a  teacher  of 
l^ysical  education  was  confronted  with  just  <me 
problem — that  of  providing  exercises  for  his  stu¬ 
dents.  Little  had  been  heard  of  aims,  objectives, 
tests  and  measurements,  natural  program.  Edu¬ 
cation  was  a  matter  of  teachen  imparting  informa¬ 
tion  and  facts;  the  school  was  known  as  “a  place 
where  children  learn.**  Physical  education  was 
not  often  accepted  as  an  essential  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  except  in  a  few  conununities.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  teachen  of  physical  education, 
(I  refuse  to  csdl  us  physicsJ  directon)  but  they 
were  not  generally  classed  with  teachen  of  other 
subjects.  Why?  It  is  unfortunate,  but  physical 
education  made  its  beginning  in  relation  to  the 
school  system  from  the  wrong  direction.  We 
started  at  the  peak  of  specialization — that  of 
varsity  athletics  and  had  to  grow  down  to  general¬ 
ization  of  the  program — ^work  for  the  masses. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  m  physical  educa¬ 
tion  for  at  least  a  decade  have  seen  changes  both 
gradual  and  abrupt,  till  we  face  our  present  situa¬ 
tion.  At  this  time,  what  then  is  die  status  of 
physical  education?  It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  we  can  claim  for  physical  education  a  place 
m  the  general  education  program,  and  that  the 


philosophy  of  physical  education  today  runs 
parallel  with  that  of  general  education.  Let  us 
survey  these  present  day  trends  in  education  and 
in  phyucal  education  m  particular. 

Principles  of  Education  Appued  to 
Teaching.  Until  a  few  years  ago  all  teachers 
merely  taught  school  and  gave  little  thought  to 
the  principles  involved  m  their  work.  There  was 
a  definite  school  routine;  arithmetic  was  taught 
by  a  certain  method;  geography,  history,  spelling, 
etc.,  were  taught  with  all  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  subjects  rather  than  to  the  children  to  whom 
they  were  being  taught.  The  subject  matter  was 
all  too  often  an  end,  not  a  means  to  an  end.  This 
was  all  true  of  physical  education.  So  often 
teachers  were  more  concerned  with  die  steps  of  a 
dance  or  the  exercise  in  a  drill  than  with  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  lives  of  students. 

Today  teachers  in  general  are  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  rather  than  facts.  The  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  being  applied  to  teaching  whether  it  be 
the  teaching  of  physical  education  or  any  part  of 
the  program.  The  principle  of  interest  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  We  all  admit  that  children  must  be  in¬ 
terested  if  they  are  to  learn  well.  The  principle 
of  individual  ditferences  is  another  example  of  the 
cardinal  principles — we  no  longer  rob  our  pupils 
of  their  individuality,  we  agree  that  as  individuals 
differ,  so  do  their  interests  and  their  needs — 
physical,  mtellectual,  social. 

Formal  to  Informal  TEACHiNa  Those 
of  us  who  are  constantly  in  schools  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  teaching  today  is  much  more  informal 
than  it  wsts  a  few  years  ago.  A  mere  glamce  mto 
any  schoolroom  tells  us  the  story.  Until  recently 
upon  entering  any  classroom  one  always  saw  this 
picture:  several  rows  of  desks  and  chairs  fastened 
to  the  floor,  children  seated  in  the  chairs,  a  teacher 
standing  in  the  front  of  the  room.  How  that  dif¬ 
fers  from  what  we  see  today  I  Groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  working  anywhere  in  the  room.  Furniture? 
Tables  and  chairs  light  enough  for  children  to 
move  wherever  they  wish  to  use  them;  working  ma¬ 
terials  ever3rwhere. 

This  swing  from  formality  to  informality  has 
greatly  affected  ;^ysical  education  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  also  m  teaching  method. 
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A  dozen  years  ago  the  expressions  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  gymnastics  were  almost  synonomous ;  the 
physical  education  program  was  almost  entirely  a 
program  of  gymnastics.  Teachers  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  thought  it  was  sacrilegious  if  at  least  part 
of  each  physical  education  period  was  not  devoted 
to  gymnastic  drill  whether  they  liked  it  or  not 
“for  the  good  they  got  out  of  it.” 

There  were  controversies  as  to  whether  the 
Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  was  better  than  the 
German  system  of  vice  versa.  Teachers  of  physical 
education  took  their  training  very  seriously,  and 
it  was  quite  possible  to  identify  graduates  of  the 
various  professional  schools  of  physical  education 
by  the  system  of  gymnastics  they  taught.  There 
were  discussions  regarding  gymnastic  nomencla¬ 
ture — ^whether  it  was  better  to  say  “hands  on  hips 
— place”  or  “hips — firm”  or  what  «ot. 

Suddenly  there  began  to  be  a  feeling  among 
teachers  of  physical  education  that  diere  really 
might  be  more  to  physical  education,  that  more  in¬ 
formal  types  of  activity  might  be  just  as  beneficial. 
Then  came  the  many  experiments  along  the  line 
of  informal  or  natural  gymnastics.  There  began 
to  be  raised  such  questions  as  “What  is  natural 
gymnastics,  anyway?”  and  such  statements  as  “the 
natural  program  might  work  if  one  had  plenty  of 
space  and  plenty  of  time  and  equipment.”  Those 
who  condemned  the  informal  type  of  program  were 
often  teachers  who  were  afraid  to  allow  their 
pupils  any  appreciable  amount  of  freedom,  people 
who  were  so  hide-bound  by  their  training  that  they 
refused  to  recognize  the  merit  of  anything  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  training,  or  those  who  were  governed 
by  local  situations  such  as  the  national  traits  of 
people  within  a  city. 

Whatever  our  feelings  may  be  with  regard  to 
this  formal  vs.  informal  question,  we  must  admit 
that  with  the  coming  of  “the  newer  education,” 
physical  education  programs  began  to  be  broader 
and  to  contain  more  of  the  play  type  of  activity. 
Whether  or  not  gynmastic  drills  are  included  in 
physical  education  is  no  longer  the  main  issue; 
rather,  the  criterion  is  will  enrich  the  lives  of 
boys  and  girls?  Many  teachers  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  still  call  themselves  formalists,  and  many 
teachers  still  teach  gymnastic  drills,  but  how  dif¬ 
ferently!  Gymnastics  Mdth  an  informal  relation¬ 
ship  between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  between  the 
pupils  themselves!  Often  these  self-styled  formal¬ 
ists  are  making  great  contributions  to  the  play  side 
of  the  physical  education  program  through  the  fine 
drill  their  pupils  are  given  in  game  drills.  The 
obvious  conclusion  to  be  reached  from  all  the 
formal  vs.  informal  discussion  is  that  it  is  not  so 
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much  a  matter  of  the  type  of  material  taught,  but 
of  the  teaching  method  instead. 

Tests  and  Measurements.  It  is  only  re¬ 
cently  that  physical  education  has  been  recognized 
by  general  educators  as  being  of  sufficient  merit 
to  count  toward  graduation  from  public  high 
school.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  was  that  until  very  lately  we  had  no 
standards  for  judging  physical  education.  For 
many  years  grades  in  physical  education  were 
given  which  were  more  often  than  not  grades  in 
discipline.  Since  physical  education  more  often 
than  not  was  primarily  a  gymnastics  program,  the 
pupils  who  caused  the  least  trouble  were  given  die 
highest  grades. 

Within  the  past  decade  much  thought  has  been 
given  to  this  idea  of  Tests  and  Measurements  for 
physical  education.  There  has  been  no  universal 
set  of  tests  agreed  upon;  much  more  research  must 
be  done  before  this  can  happen.  However,  most 
of  us  accept  the  following  as  a  sound  basis  upon 
which  to  build  our  testing  program.  There  must 
be  two  types  of  testing  for  physical  education 
activities.  (1.)  Teacher  tests,  all  forms  of  testa 
and  measurements  carried  on  by  the  teacher,  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  physical  examinations,  judging 
values  of  various  activities.  (2.)  Pupil  evalua¬ 
tion,  all  forms  of  tests  carried  on  by  pupils.  TTiese 
may  be  self-testing  activities,  or  activities  in  which 
one  pupil  tests  another.  This  sort  of  thing,  namely 
pupil  evaluation,  has  great  merit  educationally,  and 
no  doubt  will  grow. 

Corrective  Gymnastics.  Just  as  a  clock 
pendulum  swings,  so  have  we  often  swung  to  the 
extreme  in  physical  education.  For  many  years, 
the  individual  was  ignored  in  the  teaching  of  mass 
drill.  Then  suddenly  physical  education  teachers 
began  to  discover  that  in  their  classes  were  stu¬ 
dents  who  needed  individual  gymnastic  work  to 
correct  certain  deviations.  The  value  of  good 
posture  began  to  be  recognized,  the  reasons  for 
poor  posture  searched  for,  and  in  general,  cor¬ 
rective  gymnastics  came  into  its  own.  How  many 
of  us  who  interview  applicants  for  positions  have 
heard  young  students  or  graduates  say,  “I  am 
specializing  in  corrective  work”  or  “I  would  like 
to  teach  conective  gymnastics.”  Many  school 
heads  invested  heavily  in  corrective  gymnastics 
equipment,  and  talk  flew  about  many  of  us  in 
physical  education  with  reference  to  lumbar  curves, 
left  totals,  structural  scoliosis,  ptosis,  and  what  not 

TTie  trend  today  is  not  to  belittle  corrective 
gymnastics,  but  to  go  still  farther  in  the  study  of 
preventive  physical  education.  Most  of  us  agree 
Continued  on  page  44 
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The  Unit  of  Work  and  Subject  Matter  Growth 

A/aj>  Hill,  director  of  Kindergarten,  Primary  Department.  Western  Reserve  University, 
in  convention  address  before  Kindergarten  Teachers'  Association,  discusses  Pro~ 
gressive  Education — “the  harmonious  development  of  the  rvhole  child." 


HE  "New  School” — the  “New  Elduca- 
tion” — these  are  some  of  the  high  sound- 
ing  titles  with  which  we  have  chosen  to 
label  our  latest  achievements  in  a  kind 
of  education  that  would  not  have  been 
new  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Greeks,  you 
know,  loved  freedom,  physical  activity,  the  dance, 
the  drama,  and  long  discussions  between  pupils 
and  teachers.  The  Greeks  would  not  have  felt 
strange  to  this  new  education  of  ours  that  we  are 
calling  Progressive  Elducadon.  The  Greeks  valued 
harmony,  and  Progressive  Education  is  fundament¬ 
ally  concerned  with  the  harmonious  development 
of  die  whole  child.  Whereas  our  education  of 
yesterday  cared  only  for  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  child, — his  progress  inthethree“R’s.” 

Progressive  Education  schools  have  been  in  the 
process  of  development  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Some  of  die  original  theories  still  remain 
basic  to  the  new  education,  but  with  significant 
modifications.  For  instance.  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion  believes  first  of  all,  that  interest  is  the  best 
motive  for  work,  but  it  no  longer  believes  that  all 
mterests  in  the  school  room  must  rise  spontaneously 
from  the  children.  Some  valuable  leads  will  come 
from  the  children,  but  they  may  also  be  the  result 
of  an  experience,  they  jnay  come  from  the  reading 
of  a  certain  book,  or  from  a  suggestion,  or  problem 
raised  by  the  teacher. 

Second.  Progressive  Education  has  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  activity  is  a  necessary  state  of  child¬ 
hood,  but  it  now  realizes  that  there  may  be  mental 
as  well  as  fdiysical  activity.  Of  course,  a  child 
enjoys  hammering,  sawing,  and  modelling  with  clay, 
but  he  also  enjoys  a  well  conducted  arithmetic 
drill,  even  when  it  is  initiated  by  the  teacher  and 
not  by  himself. 

In  visiting  a  school  recenUy  I  saw  side  by  side, 
examples  of  the  two  t3rpes  of  activity,  physical  and 
mental.  I  walked  into  a  fifth  grade  room  where 
the  children  were  getting  ready  for  a  dramatiza¬ 
tion.  Tire  room  was  buzzing  like  a  bee  hive. 
Every  child  was  physically  active,  the  room  was 
full  of  talking  and  movement.  One  group  was 
rehearsing  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  A  group  of 
boys  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  some  stage 


properties.  Another  group  was  pamting  scenery, 
and  still  another,  trying  on  and  experimenting  with 
costumes.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  of  this  activity, 
there  was  a  sense  of  ordered  procedure.  Every 
group  was  accomplishing  its  clearly  understood 
objectives,  and  no  group  was  interfering  with  an¬ 
other. 

From  this  room,  1  passed  into  a  sixth  grade 
where  a  study  period  was  under  way.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  class  had  ended  with  the  formulation  of  a 
challenging  problem.  The  class  was  divided  in 
its  opinions,  each  side  determined  to  prove  its  point 
Every  reference  book,  pamphlet  and  bulletin  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  subject  was  pressed  into  service. 
The  children  were  absolutely  quiet,  but  it  was  a 
self-imposed  quiet  of  intense  mental  activity. 

These  two  rooms,  with  their  sharp  contrast  in 
atmosphere,  remind  us  that  when  we  speak  of  an 
activity  program,  we  must  not  forget  the  desira¬ 
bility  and  the  importance  of  mental  as  well  as 
physical  activity.  The  glorification  of  handwork 
units  has  a  tendency  to  become  an  end  in  itself. 
Such  units  to  be  worth-while  must  carry  with  them 
a  background  of  problem  solving  and  genuine  in¬ 
tellectual  activity. 

Third,  Progressive  Education  has  stressed  the 
desirability  of  freedom.  The  new  schools  realize 
that  freedom  to  make  one’s  own  judgment,  to  think 
for  one’s  self,  is  necessary  to  honest  development. 
The  teacher  no  longer  says  to  a  child:  "You  like 
this  poem,  do  you  not?”  She  waits  for  the  child’s 
own  response.  But  the  teacher  of  to-day  realizes 
that  freedom  in  a  social  world  involves  growth  in 
self-control,  in  tolerance,  in  willingness  to  hear  re¬ 
spectfully  another  person’s  point  of  view.  Freedom 
does  not  mean  lawless  individualism,  but  that  daily 
growth  in  self-discipline  that  makes  social  life 
possible. 

Another  principle  of  Progressive  Elducation  is 
that  the  teacher  should  be  a  guide  and  not  a  task¬ 
master.  She  is  no  longer  the  person  who  hears 
the  children  recite  and  sits  in  judgment  upon  them, 
but  she  is  the  one  who  guides  thinking  and  work¬ 
ing,  who  supplies  interesting  eiqperiences  and  ma¬ 
terials,  who  challenges  thinking,  who  sees  the  unit 
of  work  to-day  in  terms  of  to-morrow.  In  a  fifth 
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grade,  such  a  teacher  summarized  the  children’s  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Argentine  and  its  similarity  to  the 
United  States  with  this  question:  “Since  you  have 
found  the  Argentine  similar  to  the  United  States 
in  all  of  these  important  points,  to  what  extent  do 
you  suppose  the  Argentine  will  become  a  commer¬ 
cial  competitor  of  the  United  States?”  Even 
while  she  formulated  this  problem,  she  was  seeing 
her  unit  of  work  for  to-day  in  terms  of  tomorrow, 
not  merely  facts  about  the  Argentine,  but  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  as  a  means  of  building  up  tolerance  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  our  neighbor  to  the 
south.  The  first  grade  teacher  whose  children  may 
be  playing  “Indians”  sees  that  play  not  merely  as 
a  beautiful  occasion  for  dress-up  and  war-whoops, 
but  as  a  means  of  emphasizing  the  likeness  of  Indian 
children  to  our  children,  of  Indian  mothers  to  our 
mothers,  of  Indian  fathers  and  their  responsibility 
for  providing  food  to  similar  responsibilities  of  our 
fathers.  It  takes  wisdom,  tolerance  and  sympathy 
to  be  such  a  guide. 

Fifth,  the  New  Education  is  concerned  with 
the  harmonious  develc^ment  of  the  whole  child. 
The  new  teacher  asks  not  merely  what  have  her 
children  learned  to-day,  but:  “Is  that  child  prop¬ 
erly  nourished?  Is  he  getting  enough  sleep?  Is 
he  building  a  normal  sense  of  success  in  my  school 
room?  Is  he  day-dreaming  to  escape  a  sense  of 
fear?  Is  he  a  happy  child?  In  short,  the  new 
teacher  looks  at  the  whole  child. 

The  next  two  principles  are  not  emphasized  in 
the  platform  of  Progressive  Education,  but  they 
have  become  important  in  the  practice  of  our 
schools  to-day  and  should  not  be  omitted  from  the 
list  of  objectives.  TTie  first  of  these  is  that  the 
schools  are  responsible  for  giving  children  mastery 
in  the  tool  subjects:  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic 
and  reading.  Now,  an  activity  program,  or  the 
project  method,  does  not  guarantee  sufficient  drill 
to  insure  such  mastery.  Therefore,  with  your 
projects,  or  your  units  of  work,  you  must  plan 
for  sequential  drill  in  each  one  of  these  skills. 

The  laist  principle  I  would  add  is  one  of 
Rugg’s,  namely,  that  education  must  provide  for 
the  continuous  growth  in  vital  informational  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  old  way  was  through  small  doses  of 
subject-matter,  the  “patch-work  quilt  type  of  cur¬ 
riculum,”  as  Samuel  Chester  Parker  has  called 
it.  The  new  method  is  through  what  he  has  also 
called  “large  meaningful  units  of  interests.”  Some 
people  call  these  units  “projects,”  others  “activi¬ 
ties,”  others  “units  of  work.”  I  do  not  care  what 
you  call  them,  just  so  the  name  you  adopt  means 
to  you  a  unit  that  first  challenges  the  children’s 
interest;  second,  arouses  their  curiosity:  diird,  calls 


out  problem  solving;  fourth,  is  so  rich  in  content 
that  it  involves  several,  or  most  of  the  so-called 
subjects:  namely,  history,  geography,  number, 
literature,  art,  and  science. 

Now,  the  core  subjects  for  such  imits  of  work 
in  the  kindergarten-primary  are  social  sciences  and 
the  natural  sciences.  A  unit  of  work  in  either 
of  these  fields  may  involve  considerable  reading, 
some  arithmetic,  a  large  amount  of  manual  and 
fine  arts’  work,  some  literature,  some  music,  and 
even  a  little  writing  and  spelling.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  unit  of  work  will  involve 
all  of  these  in  balanced  proportions.  Moreover, 
I  believe  that  a  music  unit,  or  a  literature  unit  may 
develop  as  rich  experiences  and  work  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  sciences.  So,  in  planning  a  year’s 
work  in  the  kindergarten-primary  field,  I  believe 
the  teacher  must  plan  in  some  such  way  as  this: 
first,  she  must  provide  for  sequential  growth  in 
social  science  content;  she  must  develop  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  and  creative  expression  in  the  arts 
(literature,  music,  painting,  etc.)  and,  fourth,  she 
must  provide  for  sequential  drill  in  the  skills. 

But,  says  the  primary  teacher,  “if  the  units  of 
work  are  to  rise  from  the  children,  how  can  you 
plan  such  sequential  development  in  advance?” 
And  the  intermediate  teacher  may  add,  “How 
can  we  follow  the  Course  of  Study  and  still  have 
creative  self-initiated  activities  from  the  children?” 
Or,  the  primary  and  intermediate  teachers  may 
ask:  “Suppose  we  go  in  for  an  activity  program, 
for  creative  self-expression,  how  can  we  guarantee 
sufficient  growth  in  subject-matter  to  fulfill  the 
Course  of  Study  requirements?  Ought  not  the 
Course  of  Study  to  be  thrown  over-board?” 

May  I  answer  this  last .  question  first?  Most 
emphatically,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  dispense 
with  courses  of  study.  Y ou  and  I  are  not  specialists 
in  every  subject-matter  field.  We  need  the  depth 
of  knowledge,  and  the  mastery  of  the  field  that 
comes  from  subject-matter  experts  working  on  our 
curricula.  I  am  not  afraid  of  such  a  curriculum, 
provided  it  is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  educa¬ 
tional  experts  and  the  laboratory  methods  of  edu¬ 
cational  scientists.  I  believe  the  majority  of  us, 
particularly  in  the  kindergarten-primary  field,  lack 
that  mastery  of  subject-matter  material  which  the 
sp>ecialist  can  contribute  through  the  course  of 
study,  therefore,  let  us  keep  it  by  all  means. 

However,  the  first  question  is  a  good  one :  “How 
can  we  have  work  coming  from  the  children’s  in¬ 
terests  and  still  fulfill  the  course  of  study  require¬ 
ments?”  My  answer  is  that  I  believe  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  can  follow  the  course  of  study  and 
still  have  a  variety  of  activities,  or  units,  of  work 
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rising  from  the  children  by  planning  real  experi¬ 
ences  for  her  children  which  will  guide  the  resultant 
projects.  By  experiences,  I  mean  taking  the  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  the  classroom  and  away  from  books 
to  visit  the  city  post  office,  the  airport,  a  railroad 
terminal,  the  significant  factories  the  community 
offers,  a  maple  sugar  camp,  an  apiary,  a  museum, 
etc.  The  importance  of  these  experiences  in 
content  material  for  the  curriculum  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  kin¬ 
dergarten-primary  field  where  the  children  are  too 
young  to  have  enough  factual  experiences  to  make 
valid  comparisons  or  judgments.  At  this  level, 
vicarious  experiences  are  unsafe  substitutes  for  the 
real  thing. 

You  know  we  tend  to  start  projects  by  showing 
the  children  pictures.  I  know  of  one  group  of 
children,  in  an  unusually  dismal  community,  who 
were  looking  at  a  rural  picture  that  was  supposed 
to  launch  a  farm  project 
They  were  naming  objects  in 
the  picture — “Deris  a  tree” — 

“Dat’s  de  road.”  Then  the 
teacher  pointed  to  a  little  flock 
of  lambs  in  the  background  of 
the  picture,  no  child  volun¬ 
teered  anything  for  a  moment. 

Then  a  little  girl,  looking  at 
the  spotty  mass,  frowned  iirith 
concentration  and  finally  vol¬ 
unteered  triumphantly,  “and 
der’s  a  dump.”  Tlie  dump 
was,  of  course,  a  well  known 
object  on  her  landscape, 
the  lamb  a  totally  unknown  quantity.  In  another 
first  grade  room  a  teacher  had  given  the  children 
a  glowing  account  of  her  visit  to  the  farm,  empha¬ 
sizing  space.  On  a  walk  a  few  days  later,  they 
cams  to  a  large  unsightly  vacant  lot,  one  of  the 
children  asked  hopefully:  “Oh I  teacher  is  this  the 
farm?” 

So  much  for  the  dubious  results  of  vicarious  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  early  years.  Kindergarten-primary 
children  must  see  and  hear  and  feel  for  themselves, 
and  only  through  the  accumulation  of  many  factual 
experiences  will  their  ideas  clarify  and  their  judg¬ 
ments  become  sound. 

So  then,  the  teacher’s  first  responsibility  is  to 
look  at  her  course  of  study  and  then  consider  what 
excursions  or  experiences  may  be  provided  that  will 
challenge  the  children’s  interest  and  lead  to  the 
initiation  of  a  unit  of  work. 

In  the  Social  Science  field  we  have  two  excellent 
reference  books  for  the  kindergarten-primary  level, 
one  is: 


Clauser  &  Millikan,  “Kindergarten-Primary 
Activities  Based  on  Community  Life.” 

The  other  is: 

“Social  Studies  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  Grades,  Kindergarten,  First 
and  Second.” 

Both  of  these  studies  approach  the  unit  of  work 
by  way  of  actual  exi>erience.  Of  course,  in  each 
city  your  school,  your  environment  and  your  chil¬ 
dren’s  needs  will  determine  in  part  your  choice  of 
experiences. 

Harold  Rugg,  in  his  “Child  Centered  School,” 
criticises  the  lack  of  sequential  growth  in  most 
courses  of  study.  He  says  the  planning  is  spotty 
and  accidental  and  suggests  that  such  planning 
should  involve  first,  sequential  growth  in  social 
meanings  and  interpretations  at  each  age  level,  and, 
second,  enough  optional  units  for  each  grade,  to 
insure  variety  and  still  preserve  the  continuity  of 
the  course.  Such  responsibil¬ 
ity  belongs  to  the  curricula 
makers,  and  not  to  the  class¬ 
room  teachers,  but  it  means 
that  if  a  teacher  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  five  or  six 
large  units  of  work  for  the 
year,  the  curriculum  should 
suggest  ten  or  twelve  from 
which  she  might  choose. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that 
the  social  science  course  of 
study  will  remain  sufficiently 
flexible  to  allow  for  a  certain 
number  of  timely  interests  that 
may  arise  and  may  be  extremely  rich  in  content 
possibilities.  For  instance,  last  yea^  the  Edison 
Golden  Jubilee  heard  by  a  large  number  of  our 
children  over  the  radio  and  equally  valuable,  the 
Byrd  expedition  to  the  Antartic,  which  absorbed 
thousands  of  children  throughout  the  Fall  and 
Winter  of  1929  and  1930.  When  such  out¬ 
standing  events  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  children, 
we  may  expect  them  to  develop  in  several  different 
age  levels  at  the  same  time.  Let  me  give  you  a 
concrete  example  of  this. 

In  late  August,  1929,  Cleveland  had  the  air 
races.  Lindbergh  and  other  great  aviators  were 
there.  Almost  every  child  in  Cleveland  either  saw 
the  field,  or  followed  the  stunts  in  the  paper  and 
by  way  of  the  radio,  with  breathless  interest 
Naturally,  in  September,  our  schools  burst  with 
air-mindedness.  In  one  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  progressive  type,  I  saw  this  happen.  In  the 
first  grade  a  large  airplane  was  constructed.  It 
was  large  enough  for  a  pilot  and  two  passengers. 


If  progreuhe  education  methods  are 
going  to  survive  in  the  schools,  they/  must 
give  a  child  mastery  In  the  fundamental 
sipllst  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and 
writing.  A  unit  of  wor\  may  motivate 
admirably  some  reading  and  some  num¬ 
ber,  but  it  will  rarely  insure  enough  drill 
in  the  learning  stage  to  fix  these  sl[ills 
securely.  In  the  primary  grades  a  daily 
reading  must  be  planned  quite  apart 
from  the  reading  interests  of  the  unit  of 
»orit. — May  Hill. 
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The  last  touch  of  realism  was  added  when  the 
children  persuaded  the  teacher  to  borrow  the  school 
vacuum  cleaner  from  the  janitor  and  run  it  during 
flights.  This  lent  the  proper  whir  and  noise,  and 
the  passengers  alighted  much  thrilled.  This  was 
a  typical  play  unit  and  remained  largely  on  the 
play  level.  The  fourth  grade  in  the  same  school 
became  interested  first  in  the  type  of  planes  used 
in  the  races.  They  made  models  of  many  varieties 
and  learned  more  details  about  them  than  most 
adults  could  absorb.  Later  their  interest  turned 
towards  air  routes  and  in  the  study  of  these  routes, 
these  children  learned  more  place  geography  than 
anyone  would  have  thought  possible  in  a  fourth 
grade.  Next  door,  the  fifth  grade  started  with 
the  same  interest  in  the  air  races  and  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  evolution  of  transportation  from 
ancient  days  to  1930.  Visits  to  museums  and 
to  libraries  yielded  rich  information  and  the  theme 
became  an  absorbing  one.  The  sixth  grade  studied 
all  forms  of  modem  transportation  in  an  equally 
thorough  way,  comparing  nations  with  each  other 
in  the  development  of  transportation  facilities  and 
degree  of  prosperity  and  civilization. 

Here  we  see  a  temporary  civic  experience  catch¬ 
ing  the  enthusiasm  of  large  numbers  of  children  at 
different  age  levels  and  yielding  rich  content  for 
the  curriculum.  The  basic  experience  and  interest 
was  the  same  in  each  grade,  but  the  work  was 
carried  on  with  enriched  social  meanings  and  in¬ 
formation  in  each  succeeding  grade. 

What  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  after  she  has 
chosen  the  experience  to  be  developed?  Past  ex¬ 
perience  shows  us  that  we  caimot  expect  all  of 
the  organization  to  come  from  the  children.  After 
the  children’s  interest  has  been  captivated  and  their 
activity  started,  the  teacher  guides  the  organization 
into  worth-while  chaimels  in  several  ways. 

First,  she  must  think  how  she  can  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials.  What  waste  materials  can  be  col¬ 
lected?  What  tools  can  be  borrowed?  How  and 
where  can  these  be  housed?  The  teacher  must 
also  assemble  her  referoice  materials;  books,  gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins,  pictures,  and  maps.  She  must  de¬ 
velop  a  bibliography  for  herself  and  for  her  chil¬ 
dren.  If  the  unit  involves  manual  work,  the  teacher 
must  guide  that  work,  not  by  criticism,  but  by  chal¬ 
lenging  questions.  She  will  ask,  for  instance.  "Did 
Colonial  houses  have  flat  roofs?  How  can  you 
find  out?’’  The  teacher  must  organize  her  dis¬ 
cussion  periods  in  an  equally  challenging  way,  so 
that  problems  are  clearly  formulated  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  challenged  intellectually.  Most  important  of 
all,  while  the  activity  is  in  progress,  the  teacher 
.must  keep  some  kind  of  a  record  that  is  a  check  on 


progress  that  will  guide  her  in  the  selection  of  her 
next  group  experience. 

As  an  example  of  such  a  record,  I  like  the  In. 
terest  Sheet  kept  by  the  Wade  Park  School  in 
Cleveland. .  It  is  rather  like  the  log  of  a  voyage. 
The  teacher  jots  down  each  day  brief  records  of 
progress  under  such  heads  as:  Initiation  of  Interest, 
Experiences,  real  and  vicarious,  English,  Social 
Studies,  Music.  Art,  Science,  Number,  etc. 
Looking  over  the  completion  of  such  a  record,  the 
teacher  sees  that  one  unit  of  work  has  been  especial¬ 
ly  rich  in  science  material,  but  decidedly  lacking 
in  literature,  let  us  say.  She  will,  therefore,  see 
that  her  next  unit  takes  a  turn  in  flie  direction  of 
possible  literature  experiences,  both  in  appreciation 
and  creation.  Without  such  records,  it  seems  to 
me  our  work  is  too  apt  to  be  spotty,  episodic  and 
out  of  balance. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  stress  once  more  my  belief 
that  if  progressive  education  methods  are  going  to 
survive  in  the  schools,  they  must  give  a  child 
mastery  in  the  fundamental  skills:  reading,  arith¬ 
metic,  spelling,  and  writing.  A  unit  of  work  may 
motivate  admirably  some  reading  and  some  num¬ 
ber,  but  it  will  rarely  insure  enouj^  drill  in  the 
learning  stage  to  fix  these  skills  securely.  In  the 
primary  grades  a  daily  reading  must  be  planned 
quite  apart  from  the  reading  interests  of  the  unit 
of  work.  Sequential  development  in  music,  or 
arithmetic,  or  in  spelling,  must  go  on  irrespective  of 
whether  the  large  activity  demands  k  or  not 

This  is  a  warning  note,  the  large  unit  of  work 
is  fascinating  both  to  the  children  and  to  the 
teacher.  It  must  not  obscure  the  importance  of 
mastery  in  the  tool  subjects.  Such  mastery  is  a 
basic  responsibility  of  the  elementary  schools.  I 
iiught  add,  also,  that  appreciation  and  creation  in 
the  fields  of  the  arts  must  go  on  also  in  sequential 
progress  apart  from  the  units.  Social  science  and 
natural  science  more  often  give  rise  to  creativity 
in  the  arts  than  they  do  to  drill  in  the  skills;  never¬ 
theless,  the  teacher  needs  to  be  conscious  of  the 
need  for  sequential  growth  in  both  the  arts  and 
in  the  skills. 

The  success  of  progressive  education  methods 
depend  largely  upon  the  teacher.  It  is  she  who 
guides  the  experiences  and  the  activities  of  the 
children  to-day  and  sees  those  activities  and  ex¬ 
periences  in  terms  of  tomorrow.  Such  a  teacher 
is  an  artist.  Much  is  being  said  today  about  our 
children  being  creative  artists.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  no  place  of  creative  expression  surpasses 
in  value  the  work  of  the  teacher  whose  creativity 
expresses  itself  in  the  growing  kno^^edge,  person¬ 
ality  and  characters  of  her  children. 
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North  Jersey  Principals  Meet  at  Montclair 


On  Tuesday,  December  9.  1930,  the  high 
school  piincipals  of  northern  New  Jersey  held  an 
*  all-day  conference  at  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  members  of  the  As^iation  present 
The  day’s  program  was  so  arranged  diat  there  was 
opportunity  to  visit  classes  both  in  the  college  and 
in  the  demonstration  high  schord,  and  to  observe 
the  practical  integration  of  the  college  curriculum 
for  teacher  training.  In  addition,  the  principals 
met  the  heads  of  the  five  major  departments  of  the 
college;  namely,  English,  Languages.  Science. 
Mathematics  and  Social  Studies,  and  through 
short  five-minute  talks  by  them  were  given  fur- 
ther  mformation  with  regard  to  the  organization  of 
the  work  in  their  respective  fields. 

Luncheon  was  served  by  the  college  in  the  Ed¬ 
ward  Russ  Hall  dining  roonu,  after  which  music 
by  the  College  Choir  served  to  draw  the  visitors 
together  in  the  dormitory  living  room.  The  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  of  the  association  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Paul  Loser.  The  busmess  sesuon 
was  followed  by  a  program  which  included  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Elduca- 
don,  Mr.  Howard  Dare  White,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Briggs.  Professor  of  Secondary  ELducation. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Dr.  Briggs*  address  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Harold  A. 
Ferguson.  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey. 

A  complete  program  of  the  day’s  events  is  ap¬ 
pended. 

Observaden  of  College  Classes. 

Observation  of  High  School  Qasses  m  Mathe- 
madcs,  Elnglish.  History.  Science,  and  Lan¬ 
guages. 

Discussion  of  High  School  observadons  conducted 
by  Heads  of  Departments. 

Five-minute  talks  by  Heads  of  Departments  in 
College  High  Schorl  Assembly  Room: 
Specializadon  in  English — Professor  Webster. 
Specializadon  in  Languages — Professor  Holz. 
Specializadon  m  Mathematics — Professor 
Stone. 

Specializadon  in  Science — Professor  Glenn. 
Specializadon  in  Social  Studies — Professor 
Hatch. 

Luncheon — Edward  Russ  Dining  Hall. 

Music  by  College  Orchestra  or  String  Quartette. 


Afternoon  Conference. 

Chairman — Paul  Loser,  Junior  High  School 

Principal  at  Trenton  and  President  of  the 

State  High  School  Principals*  Associadon. 

Music  by  the  CoHege  Choir. 

Business  Meedng  of  the  New  Jersey  Hi^  School 

Principals’  Associadon.  Northern  Division. 

Conference  Program. 

Speal(er$: 

Mr.  Howard  Dare  White.  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Elducadon,  State  House,  Trenton. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Second¬ 
ary  ELducadon,  Teachen  College.  Columlna 
University,  New  York. 

DUeuuion: 

Mr.  John  H.  Bouhart.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Sooth  Orange. 

Mr.  Harold  A.  Ferguson.  High  School  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Montclair,  and  \^e-President  of  the 
State  Hi^  School  Principals*  Associadon. 


Progressive  Elducation  Associadon 
Conference  at  Detroit 
The  Elleventh  Aimual  Conference  of  die  Pro¬ 
gressive  Elducadon  Association  will  be  held  Feb¬ 
ruary  26-28,  1931.  in  Detroit.  Michigan,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Book-Cadillac  Hotel.  Among 
die  speakers  will  be  John  Erskine,  Dr.  William 
Boyd.  Glasgow,  Scotland:  Dr.  Harold  Rugg. 
Teachen  College,  New  York;  Dr.  W.  Carson  * 
Ryan.  Jr.,  Director  of  Indian  Education  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior;  Wilford 
Aikin.  the  John  Burroughs  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
Katharine  Taylor,  the  Shady  Hill  School.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.:  Dr.  Goodwin  Watson,  Teachen 
College,  New  York;  Eugenia  Eckford.  the  Tower 
Hill  School,  Wilmington,  Del.;  EJsie  Wygant, 
the  Francis  W.  Parker  School.  Chicago.  Ill.; 
Morton  Snyder,  the  Rye  Country  Day  School, 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  and  othen. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  will  be  ’’The 
Exlucadon  of  the  Progressive  Teacher,”  “College 
Elntrance  and  the  Secondary  School,”  “Children’s 
Interests  vs.  the  Teachen’  Judgment,”  “The  Next 
St^  in  Intemadonid  Co-operadon,”  “Music  in  the 
Schools  for  a  New  Day.”  In  addition  there  will 
be  a  symposium  on  the  teaching  of  special  subjects, 
such  as  art.  music,  science,  the  languages,  and 
othen,  with  exhibits  of  school  material  to  be  used. 
The  Conference  will  feature  its  annual  banquet, 
various  luncheons,  school  visiting,  sightseeing,  etc. 
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After  a  Trip  Across  the  Continent 

WiLus  A.  Sutton 

President,  National  Education  Association 


It  has  been  a  wonderful  experience  to  meet  with 
the  teachers  of  America  in  more  than  thirty  states 
of  the  Union.  Sometimes  I  have  had  the  opper- 
tunity  to  speak  to  thousands,  and  other  times  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  gather  around  a  luncheon 
or  diimer  tabic  with  a  group  of  sixty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  teachers  of  America.  Whether  in  the  great 
assembly  or  in  the  small  room,  it  has  been  a  de¬ 
light  to  know  that  the  schools  of  this  country  are 
in  the  hands  of  such  wonderful  people. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  teacher  in 
America  to-day  is  to  be  conscious  of  his  px>wer. 
Your  most  useful  service  will  result  when  you 
have  carefully  and  conscientiously  considered  how 
you  should  use  your  influence  with  the  youth  of 
the  nation  to  make  that  youth  physically  fit,  socially 
adjustable  and  adaptable,  and  vocationally  pre¬ 
pared  to  render  conscientious  service  to  the  world. 
Too  often  the  teacher  teaches  the  subjct  instead 
of  the  child.  It  is  essential  to  know  the  subject, 
but  it  is  more  essential  to  understand  the  child. 

I  wonder  if  the  teachers  of  the  nation  realize 
that  they  are  building  character  for  years  to  come? 
Tlie  moral,  social,  and  spiritual  character  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  your  classroom  to-day  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  ethicd  standards,  the  social  and  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  world  twenty-five  years  from  to¬ 
day,  Whether  we  shall  face  the  world  with  a 
cheerful,  hap>py  spririt,  shall  work  with  a  willing, 
determined  soul,  shall  love  our  brothers  and  there¬ 
by  eliminate  war,  and  shall  build  a  great  and 
peaceful  nation  and  company  of  nations,  deprends 
.  on  how  well  you  do  your  work  with  the  children. 
Do  you  realize  this? 

The  question  of  salary,  of  tenure,  of  retirement, 
of  professional  spirit  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  importance  of  realizing  our  in¬ 
fluence  and  prower  over  the  child  and  of  discharg¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  which  we  owe  for  the  phy¬ 
sical  welfare,  moral  p>erception,  and  spiritual  ideal¬ 
ism  of  children.  We  cannot  and  must  not  forget 
that  teach  as  we  may  the  subjects  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  the  most  important  of  our  teaching  is  the  ex¬ 
ample  that  we  set  for  children  in  a  well  ordered 
life.  What  we  are,  as  Emerson  once  said,  spreaks 
so  loud  that  no  one  can  hear  what  we  say.  I 
plead  with  you  that  by  precepH  and  by  example 
we  give  to  the  youth  of  this  nation  a  consciousness 


of  its  responsibility.  While  the  home  accom¬ 
plishes  much,  while  the  community  has  its  responsi¬ 
bilities,  I  repoat  what  I  have  said  a  thousand  times 
— any  teacher  who  has  a  child  for  a  period  of 
nine  months  and  exercises  due  diligence  in  the 
teaching  of  that  child,  can  so  impress  his  moral 
nature  that  he  will  never  go  astray.  It  is  yours  to 
mold  and  to  shapo  for  the  future  of  the  Nation, 
and  may  God  give  you  strength  to  do  it. 


Hg&ta  A.  Martin 

Miss  Lydia  Avarilla  Martin,  of  Bloomfield, 
former  principal  of  the  Brookside  School  there  for 
35  years,  died  November  30th,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  She  was  70  years  old.  Miss  Martin  went 
to  Bloomfield  in  1888,  teaching  first  in  the  Berk¬ 
eley  School.  Two  years  later  she  was  appointed 
principal  of  that  school.  In  1896  she  went  to 
Brookside  School  as  principal,  remaining  there  until 
last  July,  when  she  was  retired. 

Miss  Martin  served  a  total  of  30  years  as  a 
teacher  in  New  Jersey  public  schools,  42  of  which 
were  sprent  in  Bloomfield. 


Nattianirl  C. 

Nathaniel  L.  Chance,  principal  of  School  28, 
Jersey  City,  and  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers*  Association’s  Enrollment  Commit¬ 
tee  since  1913,  died  October  30th,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  64  years  old.  Mr.  Chance, 
after  his  graduation  from  New  York  University, 
taught  for  several  years  in  New  York  State 
schools  before  coming  to  New  Jersey.  He 
taught  successively  in  the  schools  of  Allendale, 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  Paterson,  and  Jersey  City, 
where  he  went  in  1910. 


Ars.  Aarg  Ar(E.  Vrotntt 

Mrs.  Mary  McG  Brown,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Camden  High  School  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  head  of  the  French  DepaitmenU 
died  December  1st,  1930,  at  the  Cooper  Hosprital 
in  Camden,  after  a  brief  illness. 
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N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superintendence 

Sixi}f- first  Annual  Meeting 
Detroit,  Mich.,  February  21-26,  1931 
Tentative  General  Program 

Convention  Theme:  Working  Together  for  the 
Children  of  America 

Saturday,  February  21  2:15  P.  M. — Discussion  groups  of  the  De- 


4:00  P.  M. — Review  of  the  Exhibits  by  the 
President  and  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence. 

Sunday,  February  22 
4:00  P.  M. — Opening  Vesper  Service. 

TOPIC — The  spiritual  life  of  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

8:00  P.  M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

TOPIC — Working  for  the  mountcdn 
children. 

Monday,  February  23 
9:00  A  M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

TOPIC — The  home,  the  school,  and  the 
community  TPorlpng  for  the  children. 
2:15  P.  M. — Administrative  groups  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  ananged  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  city,  and  about  ten 
meetings  of  other  organizations. 

8:00  P.  M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Tuesday,  February  24 
9:00  A.  M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

TOPIC — Problems  in  improving  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children. 


partment  of  Superintendence,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  topics,  and  about  fifteen  meet¬ 
ings  of  other  organizations. 

8:00  P.  M. — Grand  Concert — National  High 
School  Chorus. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

9:00  A  M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

TOPIC — The  articulation  of  the  units 
of  American  education. 

2:15  P.  M. — Group  meetings  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  to  discuss  the 
Ninth  Yearbook,  and  about  fifteen  meet¬ 
ings  of  other  organizations. 

6:00  P.  M. — College  Dinners. 

8:00  P.  M, — Final  Rehearsal — Program  of 
school  activities  presented  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Detroit  public  schools,  open 
to  the  public. 

Thursday,  February  26 

9:00  A.  M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

TOPIC — Working  for  the  physical  iveU- 
heing  of  the  children. 

2:15  P.  M. — Program  of  school  activities  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools. 


A  Message  from  the  President 

The  President,  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
Mr.  Jay  W.  Fay,  Director  of  Music  in  the  schools 
of  Plainfield,  takes  this  opportunity  of  greeting  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  and  of  wel¬ 
coming  to  membership  in  the  Department  of  Music 
all  who  are  mterested  m  the  teaching  of  public 
school  music. 

The  objects  of  the  Department  are  admirably 
set  fordi  in  the  new  Constitution,  and  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I.  To  foster  profession  growth  among  the 
members  of  the  group. 


of  the  Department  of  Music 

2.  To  maintaun  pride  in  the  music  of  the 

schools  of  the  State. 

3.  To  encourage  a  respectful  toleration  and 

sympathetic  understanding  of  die  ideals 
and  attainments  of  our  co-workers  in 
music. 

4.  To  discover  and  develop  the  musical  pos¬ 

sibilities  of  every  child,  and 

5.  To  furnish  every  child  with  the  oppor¬ 

tunity  of  enriching  his  life  through  the 
encouragement  of  self-expression  in 
music. 

Active  membership  is  limited  to  those  active 
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members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  A»- 
sociation,  engaged  in  the  teaching  or  supervising 
of  public  school  music.  Associate  membership  is 
open  to  any  one  interested  in  school  music.  The 
only  formality  to  be  observed  in  joining  is  to  send 
One  Dollar  to  the  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabedi 
Williams,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

The  President,  Mr.  Fay,  is  anxious  to  carry 
out  three  policies  outlined  at  the  annual  meeting: 

I .  to  endeavor  to  induce  every  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  who  is  eligible  to  active  or  associate 
membership  in  the  Department  of  Music  to  join, 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Association,  and  share 
in  its  responsibilities  and  privileges;  2.  to  secure 
a  wider  distribution  of  activity  among  the  leaders 
in  the  profession;  and  3.  to  promote  greater  and 
more  frequent  piusical  activity  between  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Department.  To  carry  out  the 
first  policy,  twenty-three  G)unty  Chairmen  have 
been  appointed,  who  will  bring  before  you  at 
intervals  the  importunities  for  service  to  be  rendered 
to,  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from,  membership 
in  the  Department.  The  second  policy  has  already 
been  furthered  by  the  spontaneous  and  willing  co¬ 
operation  offered  by  an  advisory  and  executive 
board  of  forty-eight,  consisting  of  the  officers, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  standing  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  All-State  Orchestra  and  Contests, 
and  the  County  Chairmen.  The  third  aim  is  to 
be  furthered  by  sectional  meetings,  festivals  and 
contests,  serving  areas  smaller  than  the  State,  but 
considerably  larger  than  single  commuiuties.  It 
is  proposed,  too,  to  organize  In-and-About  Clubs 
to  serve  the  two  metropolitan  areas  around  Newark 
and  Camden. 

Will  you  not  get  into  the  active  game  by  sending 
your  name,  address,  teaching  position,  and  One 
Dollar  to  die  Treasurer. 


SCHOOL  FUND 
AWARDS  •  •  • 


How  to  Help  Your  School 
Win  One 

$1425  in  cash  ...  to  be  given  to 
schoois  in  chiidren’s  flower  contest 

This 


i*  the  advance  an> 
nouncement  of  a  moat  unusual 
event — the  National  Flower 
Appreciation  Contest,  to  be 
held  between  February  14  and 
April  15,  under  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists. 

Strictly  educational  in 
nature,  this  contest  arill  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  school  children.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  develop  in  the  youth 
of  our  nation  a  true  love  of 
Sowers. 


Prizes  for  Students 
and  Schools 

The  Contest  is  built  around  an 
interesting  puszle-and-paint 
booklet,  which  arill  make  ideal 
classroom  “busy  work.'* 
Tarenty-five  Sowers  are  shoam 
in  full  color,  arith  useful  data 
on  each.  1603  cash  prises  total¬ 
ing  $8,000,  arill  go  to  the  arin- 
ning  students. 

And  in  addition,  the  schools 
attended  by  the  53  major  prise- 
arinners  arilleach  receive  a  spe¬ 
cial  cash  award  of  $25  to  $100 
for  their  school  funds,  ^us 
your  co-operation  beneSts  not 
only  the  child,  but  also  the 
school.  Here  are  the  aaraids: 

To  School  of  Grsnd  Prise 

Winner . $100.00 

To  School  of  Second  Prise 

Winner .  80.00 

To  School  of  Third  Prise 

Winner .  36.00 

To  School  of  First  Prize 
Winner,  each  state,  Dist. 
rlninmtj.  (nd  Canada.  35.00 


If  your  local  florist  dis¬ 
plays  this  emblem,  he 
can  supply  you  arith 
Flower  Appreciation 
Contest  pussle  booklets. 

SPECIAL  COUPON  FOR  TEACHERS 

Society  of  American  Florists, 

National  Floarer  Appreciation  Contest, 

136  E.  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 

I  have  a  class  of . students.  Please  send  par¬ 

ticulars  of  your  forthcosning  contest,  and  tell  me  how  my 
school  can  arin  one  of  the  special  School  Fund  Aarards. 
I  teach  the . Grade. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

A  meeting  of  the  officers  and  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  was  held  in  Trenton,  at  the  Hildebrecht 
Hotel,  on  Thursday,  December  4,  1930.  After 
an  enjoyable  dinner,  plans  for  the  year  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Those  present  were  the  officers.  Jay  W.  Fay, 
President;  Wilbert  B.  Hitchner,  Vice-President; 
K.  EJizabeth  Ingalls,  Secretary;  Elizabeth  Wil¬ 
liams.  Treasurer;  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  Josephine  Duke,  of  Bayonne;  .Meta  Ter- 
stegge,  of  Jersey  Gty;  Bertha  B.  Clement,  of  East 
Orange;  Mabel  E.  Bray  and  Catharine  M.  Zisgen, 
of  Trenton;  Ethel  G.  McKinley,  of  Camden 
County;  Helen  M.  Kennedy,  of  Atlantic  City, 


December,  1930 
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THE  NEW  DAY  ARITHMETICS 


DURELL-CILLET 


Scientific  grade  placement  of  topics. 

Thorough  grounding  in  fundamental  concepts. 

Subject  matter  for  future  as  well  as  present  needs. 

Three  levels  of  achievement  for  pupils  of  varying  ability. 

Diagnostic  tests  with  fresh  keyed  practice. 

Ample  providon  for  the  maintenance  of  skills. 

Tested  methods  for  developmg  power  in  problem  solution. 

NelP  Jene^  Representative:  P.  M.  Brown,  Plainfield 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 


38 1  FOURTH  AVKNUS 


NEW  YORK 


and  W.  L.  Nassau,  of  Glassboro;  Conducton  of 
the  All-State  Orchestra  for  1931,  Arthur  H. 
Brandenburg,  Clifford  Demarest  and  Ben  Levy; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Contest  Committee,  S.  F. 
Monroe;  and  the  following  County  Chairmen: — 
Alberta  Waterbury  and  Ruth  L  Streeter  for 
Elssex,  Clarence  J.  Andrews  for  Union,  Mary  I. 
Jarman  for  Morris,  Helen  Maycock  for  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Corinne  R.  Woodruff  for  Somerset,  Mary 
Brown  for  Hunterdon,  and  Marie  Snyder  for 
Ocean. 

Soudi  Jersey  Principals  G}nvene 
at  Glassboro 

Thirty-two  members  of  the  State  Principals* 
Association  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
met  at  Glassboro  Hi^  School,  December  1 1  th. 
They  were  welcomed  by  Supervising  Principal 
Rodgers  and  Principal  Lutz.  Preceding  the  morn¬ 
ing  business  session,  the  guests  inspected  the  new 
high  school  building  and  then  viewed  a  pageant, 
"Then  and  Now  m  Elducation,**  presented  by  the 
students  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty. 

Paul  Loser,  principal  of  Junior  Hi^  School 
No.  3,  of  Trenton,  presidenL  presided  at  the 
meeting.  The  fint  speaker  was  Mr.  Trembath, 
assistant  principal  of  the  Camden  Hi^  School, 


J'Me  Acid  J'est 

What  Biorc  exaetias  test  cam  there  lie  at 
dlctloaary  leadership  thaa  the  JaiUnaeat  at 
the  edacatlaaal  warldT 

E:rer7  State  that  has  adopted  aa  aaahridsed 
dictloaarr  tor  ose  la  ita  schools  has  chosea 
exelaslrelp 

WEBSTER'S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

The  Colleses  voted  OTerwheUalasIr  la  favor 
of  Webster  as  the  staadard  of  proBaaeiatioa, 
ia  aaswer  to  qaeattoaa  aahaUtted  hr  the 
Chleapo  Woaiaa’s  Clah. 

Nearir  lOd  per  ceat.  of  all  schoolhooka  are 
based  oa  the  New  lateraatloaal  for  proaaa- 
clatloa,  spelllas,  cosipoaadlasr,  aad  divlsloa 
of  words. 

Tho  New  lateraatioaal 
has  beea  aaiversallr  ac¬ 
cepted  hr  those  hoot 
■tted  to  Jadpo.  It  Is  la 
accord  with  the  heat 
Biodera  practlca.  Uaa  It 
la  roar  awa  achaola. 


Write  far  oar  traa 
hooklots  af  latereot- 
las  wars  ta  teach 
the  aso  af  the  dlc- 
tlaaarr 

OBT  THB  BBST 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

8PRINOnBL.Ik  MASS. 
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Too  Busiy  to 
Write  Ads 

TOO  BUSY  writing  new  certificates  of 
membership.  Since  September  I,  ex¬ 
actly  2, 1  1 4  new  members  have  joined 
the  E.  B.  A„  4,514  since  January  I. 
Actual  members  in  standing,  more  than 
16,000. 

TOO  BUSY  paying  claims.  Since  January 
1 ,  the  E.  B.  A.  has  paid  exactly 
$185,299.77  in  benefits.  Benefits 
paid  since  organization,  more  than 
$1,000,000.00.  Checks  totalling  from 
$4,000.00  to  $7,000.00  are  mailed 
every  week.  But  that  is  why  the  E. 
B.  A.  is  in  business.  It  brings  wordt- 
while  financial  relief  to  those  who  are 
in  dire  distress  thru  sickness  or  accident 

BUT  we  are  not  too  busy  to  answer  inquir¬ 
ies.  Let  us  tell  you  the  whole  story 
about  the  service  we  are  bringing  to 
teachers  everywhere.  No  harm  in  get¬ 
ting  acquainted.  And  no  obligations, 
of  course.  Just  drop  us  a  card. 

A  thrifty  yoamn  teacher  oace  aald 

L.et  the  “KalBy  Day”  come,  I’ve  ao  dread 

l.et  it  |>eur!  I  can  shout 

For  I  am  not  out 

The  F.  It.  A.  covers  my  head. 

The  Educators 
Beneficial 
ssociation 

Wooittorih  llldK~  l.aBcaaier.  Pa. 

“The  E.  B.  A.” 

Non-Cancellable  Sickness  and 
4ccident  Protection 

For  Teachers  Only 


who  explained  the  purposes  of  the  questionnaire 
recendy  sent  school  principals  by  the  State  Athletic 
Association.  He  said  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Association  to  effect  a  reorganization,  if  the  prin¬ 
cipals  deem  it  necessary,  and  to  receive  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

S.  G.  Winans,  of  the  Glassboro  Normal 
School,  the  other  speaker  on  the  morning  pro¬ 
gram,  discussed  “What  Do  Normal  Schools  Elx- 
pect  from  High  School  Graduates?”  The 
schools  looked  for.  he  said,  pupils  of  high  character, 
showing  distinct  possibilities  of  leadership  and  pos¬ 
sessing  initiative,  scholarship  and  the  ability  to 
attack  problems,  and  training  in  the  ability  to 
study  without  worry. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  H.  A.  Sprague,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Montclair  Teachers'  College,  outlined 
the  “Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  a  Teacher  Training  Instiution.”  These 
were,  he  said: 

1.  To  provide  a  student  capable  of  attaining 
high  standards. 

2.  Secure  a  thoroughly  professional  teaching 
staff. 

3.  Set  up  curricula  which  provide  for  a  master¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  used  and  a  rich 
backgroimd  of  related  subject  matter. 

4.  Assist  each  prospective  teacher  in  formulat¬ 
ing  a  workable  philosophy  of  education. 

5.  Set  up  a  program  which  provides  a  working 
knowledge  of  learning  situations  and  teaching  pro¬ 
cesses  related  to  the  nature  of  pupils  of  adolescent 
age. 

6.  Provide  training  and  ideals  of  conduct 

7.  Provide  intellectual  and  social  interests  b 
preparation  for  worthy  community  improvement 
and  broad  citizenship. 

Mr.  Sprague  defended  the  policy  of  Montclair 
in  its  strict  scrutinizing  of  applicants  for  admission 
on  the  ground  that  a  teacher  training  institution, 
as  compared  to  the  average  college,  must  confine 
itself  to  a  single  product. 

J.  C.  Flowers,  director  of  practice  teachmg  at 
Montclair,  the  next  speaker,  said  that  the  faculty 
of  the  college  feels  obligated  to  learn  about  the 
problems  of  high  school  piincipals  and  their  staffs 
to  the  end  that  they  may  train  the  students  at  the 
institutions  to  be  conscious,  sensitive  and  mtelligent 
about  the  problems  of  their  profession. 

Resolutions  adopted  thanked  Mr.  Lutz  and  the 
Glassboro  SchoiJ  for  the  program  and  luncheon 
provided. 

During  the  day.  a  large  collection  of  report 
cards,'  which  had  been  collected  and  assembled 
by  Mr.  Flowers,  was  inspected. 
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Biarritz  Has  Approved  and  NoVf  We  Sponsor  the 

NEW  FASHIONS  FOR 
WINTER  RESORTS 

for  the  Land  of  Palms  and  evershinmg  sun 

Every  turning  of  the  hour  glass  brings  the  need  of  new  costumes. 

Even  though  you  are  not  hailing  southward,  you  need  new  frocks  for 
mid-winter  smartness.  Our  new  display  is  a  forecast  of  what  will  be 

oorreot  for  early  Spring . frocks . coats . chap- 

peaux  and  accessories . all  in  scintillant  review . priced 

much  lower  than  other  seasons . meriting  your  attendance  at 

your  first  opportunity. 

H.  M.  VOORHEES  &  BRO. 

131-135  EIast  State  St. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Telq>hone  2-1 151  Store  Hours.  8:30  to  6:00 


Recent  Additions  to  the  List  of  N.  E.  A. 
Life  Memberships  from  die  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Ralph  F.  Bates,  Chatham;  Howard  S.  Ehzel, 
Salem;  H.  C  Fries.  Rainfield;  Cornelius  R. 
Jaarsma.  Fairlawn;  Edhh  L  Jackson.  Paters<Mi; 
James  P.  McMurray,  Newark;  Gordon  £.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Passaic;  Charlotta  S.  Miller,  Jersey  City; 
Walter  F.  Nutt,  Clifton;  Clausa  O’Keeffe, 
Montclair;  William  F.  Richards,  Belleville;  Fred 
J.  Schmidt,  Egg  Harbor  Cky;  Dr.  Eari  Tharp, 
Newark;  Mrs.  Alzire  A.  Vaillant.  Long  Branch; 
C  S.  Wightman.  Paterson. 


Tvfelve  things  to  remember  (in  1931). 
1.  The  value  of  lime,  2.  The  success  of 
perseverance.  3.  The  pleasure  of  working. 
4.  The  Jignily/  of  umplicify.  5.  The  worth 
of  character.  6.  The  power  of  i^indness. 
7.  The  influence  of  example.  8.  The  obli¬ 
gation  of  duty.  9.  The  wisdom  of  economy. 
1 0.  The  virtue  of  patience.  11.  The  im¬ 
provement  of  talent.  12.  The  jov  of  origi¬ 
nating. — Marshall  Field. 


Reading  and  Living 

For  the  Middle  Grades 


By  HILL,  LYMAN  AND  MOORE 
Sets  New  Standards 

New  and  Interest-Compelling  Materials 
Unit  Organization  of  Selections 
Correlation  with  Life  Values 
Program  of  Reading  Habits  and  Skills 
Provisions  for  Independent  Reading 
Socialization  through  Qroup  Activities 
Striking  and  Attractive  Illustrations 


Book  84c. 


Book  Two*  88c. 


Book  Tkroe*  88e* 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


597  FifUi  Avenue 


New  York 
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PAPER 
PROJECTS 
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its  stamp  upon  physical  education.  With  the  pro* 
vision  of  more  adequate  play  spaces,  come  the  de¬ 
mand  for  suitable  play  activities — activities  that 
can  be  carried  over  from  the  school  session  into 
leisure  hours,  and  also  mto  the  years  after  school 
days  are  over.  And  so  we  are  seeing  a  broader 
sports  program,  many  games  other  than  the  tra¬ 
ditional  football,  basketball  and  baseball  being  in¬ 
cluded — the  games  which  do  not  require  large 
groups:  tennis,  golf,  handball,  swimming  and  the 
games  requiring  less  skill,  volley  ball,  etc. 

Varsity  sports  still  have  their  place,  but  the 
trend  today  is  toward  the  intramural  program,  the 
play  program  in  which  every  student  may  take  part 
regardless  of  his  athletic  ability.  This,  after  all, 
is  the  only  kind  of  program  America,  with  her  of 
“education  for  the  masses,**  can  subscribe  to. 

Health  Education.  The  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program  nowadays  is  closely  allied  with  or  is 
many  times  a  part  of  health  education.  This  has 
not  always  been  true.  For  all  too  long  a  time 
physical  education  was  thought  of  as  merely  an 
exercise  program,  while  health  education  as  such 
existed  not  at  all.  Today,  health  education  and 
physical  education  both  make  their  contribution 
toward  teaching  boys  and  girls  good  habits  of 
living. 

Health  education  is  a  vital  part  of  the  whole 
school  curriculum,  and  should  not  be  taught  as  an 
isolated  subject.  Someone  has  said,  **£verything 
a  child  does  makes  for  better  or  poorer  health.** 
If  this  is  true  we  do  not  need  to  exaggerate  when 
we  say,  *‘HeaIth  is  being  taught  all-  day,  not  for 
any  few  minutes  set  aside  for  it.**  Much  of  the 
best  health  teaching  in  our  schools  is  done  through 
the  medium  of  history,  literature,  art,  science  and 
the  like.  Such  teaching  appears  to  the  pupils  to 
be  incidental,  but  it  is  the  result  of  conscious  cor¬ 
relation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Much  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  establishing 
health  habits  by  providing  opportunity  for  the 
practice  of  them.  How  worthless  is  all  our  talk 
about  the  value  of  bathing  after  exercise  if  in  our 
schocds  the  opportunity  for  this  is  not  offered;  how 
faulty  is  our  reasoning  if  we  admonish  children 
that  after  all,  posture  is  to  some  measure  at  least  always  to  wash  their  hands  after  going  to  the 
an  expression  of  health,  a  sign  of  good  living.  For  tc^et  if  schools  do  not  provide  the  necessary  equip- 

the  correction  of  functional  postural  defects  then,  ment  for  the  actual  doing  of  this.  Many  school 

we  must  look  beyond  the  clinic  room,  and  help  systems  are  plannmg  for  this  in  their  construction 

our  boys  and  girls  to  live  well,  to  improve  their  of  new  buildings. 

general  health.  Orth(q>edic  defects  are  quite  an-  Also?  What  fallacy  if  teachers  talk  aboi4 
other  story,  but  these  cases  usually  are  referred  happiness  and  cheerfulness  as  being  related  to 

anyway  to  an  orffiopedic  specialist  health,  then  create  an  atmosphere  in  the  school- 

EIxtra  Curricula  Activities.  There  is  no  room  not  at  all  conducive  to  ffiis  happiness  and 
question  but  that  the  Playground  Movement  left  cheerfulness.  The  healthy  personality  is  uncon- 


is  a  favorite  because  if 
spreads  easily,  sticks  quiday 
and  holds  on  like  a  buUdof. 

YDU  WILL  LIKE  THIS  PASTE* 

*  S«nd  for  our  (i«e‘IVNOEiKj/iRT^ 
Md  PRIMARY  Doioiu£T,''alM  Ton  conk 
^  a  lar^  4ounce  tube  oif*HOLOTU: 

IRe  Amemcan  (?|  Crayon  CoiiMNY 


Manual  Training  Teachers 

Oenaad 

THE  BEST  FOR  SCHOOL.  WORK 

1  F.P.M.  Coping 
Saw  and  7  blades 
sent  prepaid  $1. 


ff.RM., 


F.  P.  M.  Frame  and  Blades  outlast  all  others 
Used  in  many  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
U.  S.  Cuts  at  any  angle  wood,  iron  or  bake- 
Ilte.  Free  sample  of  blade  sent  Manual 
Training  Teachers  upon  request. 

F.  P.  MAXSON 
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icious  of  itself — a  good  slogan  for  us  to  use  m  the 
teaching  of  health. 

And  so — ^we  might  go  on  and  on  citing  the 
changes  in  physical  education,  for  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  like  everything  else,  is  constantly  changing. 
Our  past  experiences  we  can  use  as  guides,  but 
only  as  guides;  the  future  is  uncertain,  we  cannot 
foresee  outcomes.  All  we  know  is.  "we’re  on  our 
way.”  But — ^where  are  we  going? 


Dr.  Bickett  to  Preside  at  N.  E.  A. 
Group  Meeting 

Dr.  William  J.  Bickett,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Trenton,  will  preside  at  the  group  meeting  of 
superintendents  of  schools  of  cities  with  popidations 
from  100,000  to  200,000,  at  the  aimual  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Elducation  Association  at  Detroit,  Feb- 
niary  21st  to  26th.  Other  New  Jersey  speakers 
on  the  program  will  be  Dr.  John  H.  Logan, 
Superintendent  of  Newark  schools,  and  Frank  G 
Pkkell,  Superintendent  of  Montclair. 


TBAOHERS.  THB  WATCHWORD  OT 
AMERICA  la  OPPORTUNITY 
S«ek  It  tkra  tk* 

Great  American  Teachers  Agency 

Smccmmv  t* 

THE  PEBTN  BDDCATIONAI.  BUREAU 
EatakllahcA  1880  Olst  Tear 
SOS  Narth  UaTeath  St.  Alleatawa,  Peua. 

lf«ah«  MtUoMl  Sm»«l«tKa  ThAiW 


TRENT  PRESS 

Thomas  J.  Delate,  Prop. 

BOOK  AND  JOB 

PRINTING  ;  ; 

14  North  Warren  Street 
Third  Floor 

Telephone  5468  TrENTON,  N.  J. 
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From  One  to  One 
in  22  Years 

In  1907  Gregg  Shorthand  was  taught  in 
but  one  high  school  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

In  1 930  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  b  the 
high  schools  of  every  city  and  town  b  the 
state  whose  high  schools  teach  shorthand — 
exclusfve/y  in  all  but  one  cU}f. 

The  qualities  that  have  led  to  the  almost 
universal  adoption  of  Gregg  Shorthand  b 
New  York  State  are  the  qualities  that  have 
made  it  the  choice  of  more  than  95%  of 
the  schools  b  the  United  States  diat  teach 
shorthand. 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of  Gregg  pub¬ 
lications.  Gregg  books  cover  every  phase 
of  commercial  education. 

THE  QREOa  PUBLISHINO  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Pranciaco 

Doaton  Toronto  London 


^ - k. 

THE 

MUSIC  HOUR 

McConathjr — Mlesaner — ^Blrge — Bray 

is  now  completed  with  the  publication 
of  the  Fifth  Book* 

The  completioD  of  The  Miuie  Hour  U  an  event  in 
the  progreM  of  school  music.  In  the  Fifth  Boo^  the 
outstanding  attributes  of  the  series  reach  die  climax 
of  present-day  elementary  school  music  study.  En¬ 
tirely  meritorious  music,  superior  texts,  four-color 
illustrations,  mtegrated  social  programs,  American 
composers,  self-tests — all  contribute  to  the  aim  of 
the  series,  the  stimulation  of  the  student  to  a  greater 
participation  in  music  and  to  End  in  it  one  of  life's 
choicest  possessions. 

*The  IntermeJiale  Teachert'  Book  mill 
be  puhlithed  thu  fall 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

41  Union  Sq.,  West  York  Olty 

^  r 
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Decker  Reappointed  Sussex 
Superintendent 

Ralph  Decker,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Statt 
Board  of  Elducation  was  re-appobted  superbten- 
dent  of  schools  of  Sussex  Coimty.  Mr.  Decker 
is  dean  of  county  superbtendents  of  the  State. 
He  has  served  sbee  October,  1902,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Luther  Hill  of  Andover. 
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Is  Vocational  Guidance  Practical? 

Continued  from  page  22 

the  student  for  the  world  he  is  to  enter,  measured 
in  the  same  terms,  can  also  be  considered  fully 
as  practical. 

So  far  as  is  possible  to  analyze  die  tendencies  of 
our  time,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
economic  and  industrial  life  will  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  direction  now  evident  The  worker, 
whether  in  factory  or  office  or  store,  may  expect 
over  a  period  of  time  rising  wages,  shorter  hours, 
the  elimination  of  much  of  the  drudgery  of  the 
world,  and  better  working  conditions — in  general 
a  better  economic  life.  But  he  may  also  expect 
to  be  confronted  with  greater  problems  of  adjust¬ 
ment  for  his  vocational  world  will  not  be  a  world 
of  unchanging  occupational  caste  with  unvarying 
occupational  careers.  It  apparently,  as  technolo^cal 
improvement  continues,  will  be  a  world  of  kaleode- 
icopic  change,  demanding  for  success  on  the  part  of 
the  worker  a  high  degree  of  the  ability  to  adjust 
oneself  progressively  to  a  continuously  and  rapidly 
changing  situation.  A  practical  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  must  be  chiefly  concerned  widi 
helping  the  student  develop  the  characteristics  and 
abilities  which  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
meet  changes  in  the  world  with  changes  in  himself, 
so  as  to  avoid  conflicts  which  inevitably  lead  to 
disillusionment  and  failure.  Such  is  the  task  of 
vocational  guidance  in  a  machine  age. 


Intelligence  Versus  Elmotion  in 
.  Education 

Continued  from  page  14 

the  average  child  will  get  all  of  the  information 
that  is  necessary  for  life  if  they  once  get  the  desire 
to  do  something.  Our  work  is  kept  attractive  to 
us  only  by  the  agreeableness  which  we  are  able 
to  find  in  it.  The  happy  child  learns. 

The  time  has  arrived  m  the  teaching  field  when 
we  need  the  whole  teacher,  the  teacher  who  is 
physically  fit,  who  is  mentally  accomplished  and 
trained,  whose  intellect  is  sound  and  fertile,  and 
whose  emotional  life  is  organized  in  such  a  way 
that  it  integrates  all  of  the  factors  of  the  physical 
and  the  mental.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we 
must  teach  the  whole  child.  We  must  see  him  as 
a  biological  product,  as  a  physiological  organism, 
u  well  as  a  psychological  being.  We  must  also 
see  that  he  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  integrate 
his  physical  and  btellectual  life  through  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  emotions,  that  he  can  keep  his  emotions 
under  control,  and  can,  through  his  superior  judg- 


Au  acpeNSiS  X  and  land 

FIVE  COUNTRIES 

Become  eegueinted  with  our  emezing  travel  valuev 
specialize  in  economical  European  Tours  for  the  Intellec* 
tual  elite.  CUNARD  Supremacy!  14XX)0  satislicci  guests. 

STUDENTS  TRAVEL  CLUB 

5S1  nMl  Av*.,  N.  y.  Write  for  BooUetT 


Paris  to  London  Via  Europol 

By  vvay  of  the  Seine  and  Rhone  Valley  town^  Maneilles, 
Nice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Swiss  towns. 
Bavarian  Highlands,Munich,  Heidelberg, Cologne,  Aaeter- 
dM  and  The  Hague.  FIFTY  bAYS— S64^  including  Atl^ 
tic  passage  both  ways.  Write  Teachers  'Travel  Department. 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

3S0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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ment,  {mint  dwm  in  the  right  direction  for  hit  own 
good.  We  must  take  the  child  at  he  it.  We 
must  always  look  upon  him  for  what  he  it  to  be> 
come.  We  must  organize  the  subject  matter  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  higher 
emotions,  but  will  aid  in  the  integration  of  all  of 
the  mental  and  emotional  factors  of  his  life. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  intellect  and  the 
emotions  in  normal,  well  integrated,  mdividuala. 
The  proper  hygiene  of  performance  is  essential  to 
efficient  living,  and  school  life  should  be  real  living.  < 

In  the  building  of  a  life  much  depends  upon  the^ 
organization  physically,  mentally  and  emotionally,  j 
Upon  the  harmonious  relationship  between  these! 
three  factors  depend  the  sanity  and  eflecdvenese! 
that  bring  joy  and  happiness  as  well  as  content*! 
ment  and  peace. 


Complete  Classroom  Libraries 
of  Children's  Literature 


Postpaid 


First  Scries,  for  Grade  One 
Second  Series,  for  Grade  Two 
Each  set,  12  books,  boxed 
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The  Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Convention 

ContinueJ  from  page  12 

trust  you  will  be  able  to  be  here  on  Tuesday  mom* 
ing  to  hear  them. 

My  year  as  President  of  this  Association  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Permit  me  again  to 
thank  you,  the  teachers  of  the  State,  for  the  honoe 
you  conferred  upon  me  when  you  elected  me  to  this 
office.  The  work,  in  conjunction  with  my  other 
duties,  has  at  times  been  somewhat  strenuous,  but 
always  most  pleasant.  My  contacts  with  the  edii>{ 
cadonal  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  State  havt' 
been  most  inspiring  and  helpful.  My  mdmate  as*| 
sociadon  with  the  members  of  your  efficient  Execa*^ 
dve  Committee  has  been  most  ddightful.  Their! 
support  has  been  wonderful.  They  have  at  alii 
dmes  given  of  their  best  in  the  interest  of  the  Asso*| 
ciadon. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  express  the  sincere  wish 
that  each  and  every  educator  in  attendance  receive, 
in  abundance,  both  profit  and  pleasure  from  this 
the  deliberadons  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Annual  Coa* 
vention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachen’  Asso- 
ciadon. 
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Vocational  Directors  EUect  Wesley  O’Leaiy 
President 

Wesley  O’Leary,  assistant  commissioner  of 
educadon,  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Associadon  of  State  Directors  of  Vocadonal  Eds* 
cadon  at  the  organizadon’s  recent  convendon  ii 
Milwaukee. 
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The  Science  of  Everyday  Life 

V  an  Buskirk — Smith — Nourse 

1930  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged 

Its  Organization  | 

1 .  The  essential  topics  are  grouped  j 
in  a  minimum  number  of  units,  j 

2.  The  interdependence  of  the  sci-  i 

ence  is  demonstrated.  ' 

3.  Each  chapter  is  organized  for  ' 
exploratory  study. 

4.  The  chapters  are  carefully  in-  j 

terrelated.  1 


Science  for  the  Grades 

Suggested  by  the 

New  Jersey  State  Monograph 

For  the  Pupil 

Perkins,  The  Farm  Twins,  Grade  2. 

Holbrook,  The  Hiawatha  Primer, 

Grade  2. 

Sharp,  Nature  Series,  4  Volumes, 

The  Spring  of  the  Year,  Summer,  The  i 
Fall  of  the  Year,  Winter,  Grades  5  I 
and  6.  I 

Burroughs,  Bird  Stories,  Grade  6  ! 
and 

Smith,  Everyday  Science  Projects, 

Grades  5  and  6 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

General  Science.  | 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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For  the  Teacher 

Trafion,  Teaching  Science  in  the 
Elementary  School,  Grades  2 
to  6. 

Tappan,  WoNDERS  OF  SCIENCE,  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Parker,  Book  of  Electricity,  Grade 
2. 

Trafion,  Methods  of  Attracting 
Birds,  Grades  2  and  5. 

Miller,  First  Book  of  Birds,  Grades  • 
I.  5.  6. 

Miller,  Second  Book  of  Birds,  Grades 
5  and  6. 


Its  Method 

1 .  The  subject  matter  is  drawn 
from  everyday  environment. 

2.  The  problems  provide  valuable 
information  for  everyday  use. 

3.  The  text  discussion  is  clear,  con¬ 
cise.  and  up-to-date. 

4.  The  projects  proposed  are  prac¬ 
ticable. 


1,000  Nature  Subjects  in  Color 
in  The  Book  of  Knowledge 


The  Childrens  Encyclopedia 


The  departments  of  Plant  and  Ani¬ 
mal  Life  in  the  new  edition  of  The 
Book  of  Knowledge  explain  to  the 
boys  and  girls  the  great  wonders  of  nature 
in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  But  first  of 
all,  by  a  progressive  series  of  brief,  inter¬ 
esting  and  beautifully  illustrated  articles, 
they  make  the  children  acquainted  with 
the  everyday  marvels  of  outdoor  life  right 
at  home. 

The  story  of  growing  things,  from  the 
liny  yeast  spore  to  the  most  gigantic  trees, 
is  told,  how  flowers  are  bom,  how  they 
grow,  scatter  their  seeds  and  die.  The 
families  of  plants  and  animals  are  de¬ 
scribed,  and  their  services  to  man  defined. 
Here  is  natural  history  told  in  a  way 
that  is  immensely  attractive  to  boys  and 
girls,  and  at  the  same  time  scientifically 
accurate. 

Thousands  of  pictures  illustrate  these 
articles.  In  no  other  work  of  general  in¬ 
formation  for  children  is  there  such  a  vast 
picture  gallery  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
Travelers  have  been  busy  everywhere, 
making  and  collecting  rare  photographs 


FREE  to  Schools 


Full-page  color  plate  of  birds  v>ith 
key  for  identification,  reproduced 
from  a  painting  by  Allan  Brooks. 


of  nature  subjects;  experts  have  been 
called  on  for  advice;  many  governments 
have  given  their  assistance. 

A  feature  of  these  departments  is  a  series 
of  pictures  of  wild  life  in  natural  surroundings 
by  Edna  Beutenmuller.  Major  Allan  Brooks 
and  other  nature  artists  of  distinction,  painted 
exclusively  for  The  Book  of  Knowledge.  Many 
of  these  are  reproduced  in  halftone,  a  goodly 
number  in  gravure.  Over  a  thousand  appear 
in  the  brilliant  colors  of  nature.  These  color 
plates  are  triumphs  of  the  modem  printers’  skill. 
A  specimen  picture  page  in  four  colors,  show¬ 
ing  twelve  beautiful  American  birds  will  be  sent 
free  to  schools  on  request. 


THt  GROLIER  SOCILTY, 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


You  may  send  me,  free  of  charge,  the 
full  page  color  plate  of  birds,  re¬ 
printed  from  The  Book  of  Knowledge. 
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